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America’s 
Wilderness 
Heritage 


President Carter on May 23, 1977, 
delivered a resounding call for a 
new and dynamic course in wilder- 
ness preservation. In his first En- 
vironmental Message, the President 
stated: 

“When the Congress passed the 
Wilderness Act in 1964, it estab- 
lished a landmark of American con- 
servation policy. The National 
Wilderness Preservation System 
created by this Act must be ex- 
panded promptly, before the most 
deserving areas of federal lands are 
opened to other uses and lost to 
wilderness forever. | endorse, and 
in some cases am proposing to ex- 
pand, all of the more than 24 million 
acres of wilderness proposals sub- 
mitted to the Congress by previous 
Administrations. 

“Among the proposed areas | 
will recommend to enlarge are the 
following: 


—Idaho and Salmon River Breaks 
Wilderness, Idaho; 


—Guadalupe Escarpment Wilder- 
ness, New Mexico and Texas; 


—Beartooth - Absaroka Wilder- 
ness, Montana and Wyoming; 


—Grand Canyon National Park, 
Arizona; 


—Kenai Moose Range, Alaska. 


| am submitting new wilderness 
proposals for: 


—Arches National Park, Utah: 


—Canyon Lands National Park, 
Utah; 
—Capitol 
Utah; 
—Buffalo National River, Arkan- 

sas. 


Reef National Park, 


“| will soon submit a proposal to 
designate as wilderness portions of 
Gulf Island National Seashore in 
Miss. and Fla., and | will give early 
attention to other wilderness pro- 
posals, including portions of the 
Oregon Dunes National Recreation 
Area, Oreg., and Aravaipa Canyon, 
Ariz., which would be the first wil- 
derness area on Bureau of Land 
Management lands. 

“In addition, | support the objec- 
tives of the Endangered Wilderness 
legislation now pending before 
Congress. Members of my Admin- 
istration have recently testified in 
favor of immediate wilderness de- 


President Carter is proposing wilderness 
status for Buffalo National River, Ark. 


signation or protective study desig- 
nation for all areas in this bill. 

“| recognize the special need to 
preserve wilderness east of the 
Rockies and in Alaska, and | am 
directing that Federal agencies ex- 
pedite the preparation of wilderness 
proposals for these areas. 

“Finally, | have directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to initiate a 
vigorous wilderness program for the 
Bureau of Land Management under 
the new Federal Land Management 
and Policy Act of 1976.” 


Wilderness in a Balanced 
Land Use Framework 

U.S. Senator Frank Church of 
Idaho on March 21, 1977, delivered 
the First Annual Wilderness Dis- 
tinguished Lecture Series at the 
College of Forest, Wildlife and 
Range Sciences Wilderness Re- 
search Center, University of Idaho. 
As the Senate floor leader for the 
passage of the Wilderness Act of 
1964, Senator Church passed on 
some observations about wilderness 
preservation of the past and future. 

After discussing the wilderness 
provisions of the Wilderness Act of 





1964, the Eastern Wilderness Act, a 
number of individual acts designat- 
ing wildernesses, and the Bureau 
of Land Management Organic Act, 
Senator Church stated: 

“All these events have increased 
the potential size of the Wilderness 
System from the 40 to 50 million 
acres originally contemplated by 
Congress into something much 
larger. Today, 14.4 million acres 
are in the system, excluding pro- 
posals under the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act; nearly 25 
million acres are pending action by 
Congress; another 24 million acres 
have been committed either by Con- 
gress or the agencies to wilderness 
study; while nearly 150 million acres 
of roadiess lands remain with op- 
portunities for wilderness as well as 
other uses. These are agency esti- 
mates; environmentalists claim an 
even greater acreage. 

“All this presents us with serious 
questions about the future use of at 
least 150 million acres of roadless 
land that may also be of value for 
logging, mining, or other multiple- 
use applications. What part of this 
should be wilderness? What part 
should be managed for other pur- 
poses? 

“There are no easy answers to 
these questions. Experience proves 
that. However, there are a number 
of things which can help us make 
the hard decisions. 


Congressional Strategy for 
Wilderness Classification 
“Congress must begin to do some 
long-range thinking about the ulti- 
mate size and location of the Wil- 
derness System. The current prac- 
tice of area-by-area classification 
obscures the need for a compre- 
hensive view of the national system 
we intend to build. Omnibus bills 
to incorporate a nurnber of areas 
at once are obviously necessary. 
This is the purpose of the Endan- 
gered American Wilderness Bill | 
will soon introduce (now S.1180) 
in the Senate. By speeding up the 
incorporation of areas for which 
there is widespread agreement, the 
study of remaining areas can be 


Mount Rainier National Park is one of the 
wilderness proposals before Congress. 


expedited and the needed decisions 
sooner made. 


The Purity Issue 

“My final comments . . . concern 
the issue of wilderness purity. Time 
after time, when we discuss wilder- 
ness, questions are raised about 
how developed an area can be and 
still qualify as wilderness, or what 
kind of activities within a wilderness 
area are consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Wilderness Act. | be- 
lieve, and many citizens agree with 
me, that the agencies are applying 
provisions of the Wilderness Act too 
strictly, and misconstruing the in- 
tent of Congress as to how these 
areas should be managed. 

“Such policies are misguided. If 
Congress had intended that Wilder- 
ness be administered in so stringent 
a manner, we would never have 
written the law as we did. We 
wouldn't have provided for the pos- 
sibility of insect, disease, and fire 
control. We wouldn't have allowed 
private inholdings to remain. 

‘We wouldn't have excluded con- 
demnation, as the means for forc- 
ibly acquiring developed ranches 
within wilderness areas—a practice 
allowed on ordinary National Forest 
lands from which wilderness is 
created. We wouldn't have made 
wilderness classification subject to 
existing private rights such as min- 
ing and grazing. We wouldn't have 
provided for the continuation of 


Petrified Forest was added to the Wilder- 
ness System in 1970. 


non-conforming uses where they 
were established— including the use 
of motor boats in part of the Bound- 
ary Waters Canoe Area and the use 
of airfields in the Primitive Areas 
here in Idaho. As these examples 
clearly demonstrate, it was not the 
intent of Congress that wilderness 
be administered in so pure a fash- 
ion as to needlessly restrict their 
Customary public use and enjoys 
ment. Quite to the contrary, Con- 
gress fully intended that wilderness 
should be managed to allow its use 
by a wide spectrum of Americans.” 

Senator Frank Church 


Why Wilderness? 

Some of America’s most talented 
philosophers and writers have pon- 
dered that question—Thoreau, 
Emerson, Bartram, Audubon, Catlin, 
and later, Muir, Leopold, Marshall, 
Murie, and Carhart. Former Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas 
is a devoted wilderness advocate, 





Craters of the Moon, added in 1970, 
includes Pahoehoe lava flow. 


writing extensively on the subject. 
There is no one positive answer, 
and the wilderness literature raises 
many ponderable questions. 

Do we need to preserve wilder- 


ness as the cauldron and crucible 
which forged civilization? 

Is wilderness the only completely 
natural ‘‘habitat’” where modern man 
can escape 20th century life—in 
some ways “out of context” with 
all human history? 

Are there insights to be gained 
from the healthy plant-animal-land 
relationships found in natural, wild, 
and wilderness areas which might 
enable modern man to avoid creat- 
ing the unhealthy conditions that led 
to a Sahara Desert? To millions of 
acres of badlands? To dust bowls? 
_ Stop for a moment and listen. 
There is seldom a time when mod- 
ern man is completely free of man- 
made sounds. Shoved into the 
background of consciousness, what 
effect does their incessancy have 
upon individuals? Must man some- 
times have total insulation to be 
refreshed, to regain balance and 
stability? 

Will man’s tampering with the 
stuff that life is made of require at 
some future time that we seek un- 
changed genetic material preserved 
in some wilderness or other in- 
accessible place? 


Gary Snyder in The Living Wilder- 
ness (Winter 1974-75) quotes ecol- 
ogist Eugene Odum as saying that 
living matter is stored information 
in the cells and in the genes. ‘‘He 
believes there is more information 
of a higher order of sophistication 
and complexity stored in a few 
square yards of forest than there is 
in all the libraries of mankind,” 
Snyder states. 

John Kauffman, National Park 
Service Planner, in the same pub- 
lication, quotes Dr. Stephen Young, 
Director, Center for Northern Stud- 
ies in Wolcott, Vt., “One of the first 
things you have to keep in mind is 
that when you take a piece of wil- 
derness and put a road through it, 
you don’t end up with two smaller 
pieces of wilderness, necessarily. 
You often end up with no wilderness 
left at all.” 

Some of the genius of those who 
most appreciate wilderness lies in 
their ability to interpret for all others 
—to facilitate seeing, hearing, and 
knowing, and to fathom the depths 
of mankind's needs for what nature 
has to offer. 

The wilderness to some is where 
man can simply be himself, in ways 
impossible anywhere else. To know 
that he is existing naturally and effi- 
ciently with no great cost to himself 
or others and no great disruption 
of other natural things, to find the 
first rare wildflower of spring, to see 
nature’s creatures being themselves. 
Wilderness experience brings to 


many a Cleansing of the spirit, or 
at least a soothing and a calming. 


Building a Wilderness System 

All North America once was wil- 
derness. 

And, although the pioneers left 
us quotations expressing fear of the 
vast untamed wilderness, much that 
they sought and longed for was 
soon detected in contacts with wild 
America. Largely ‘“‘untrammeled by 
man,” “affected primarily by the 
forces of nature, with the imprint of 
man’s work substantially unnotice- 
able,’ waters of the new land were 
clear, pure, and sweet; her soils 
deeper and organically more fertile 
than anything the settlers had 
known; her forests productive of 
warmth, shelter, and food in seem- 
ingly unlimited quantities; and her 
fish and wildlife more plentiful than 
they could have imagined. 

For the man or the family in tune 
with it, the wilderness offered free- 
dom and plenty in greater degree 
than the newcomers had left behind. 

As is too often true, many of the 
original values present here largely 
were dissipated before their true 
worth was recognized. Not until 
more than two centuries after the 
initial settlements did the Nation set 
aside Yellowstone in 1872, some- 
what unintentionally making it the 
first large area of protected wilder- 
ness. 

Half a century later in 1924, the 
U.S. Forest Service established a 
wildland area which later became 
the Gila Wilderness made up of 
three-quarters of a million acres of 
National Forest in New Mexico. 
Based upon these beginnings, the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System has now grown to approxi- 
mately 15 million acres, with untold 
millions of acres potentially avail- 
able for preservation in the 50 
States. 

On September 3, 1964, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson signed the Wil- 
derness Act. 

The act established national pol- 
icy as follows: 

“In order to assure that an in- 
creasing population, accompanied 





One of the original 54 wilderness areas 
is the Minarets Wilderness in California. 


by expanding settlement and grow- 
ing mechanization, does not occupy 
and modify all areas within the 
United States and its possessions, 
leaving no lands designated for 
preservation and protection in their 
natural condition, it is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to secure for the American 
people of present and future gen- 
erations the benefits of an endur- 
ing resource of wilderness. For this 
purpose there is hereby established 
a National Wilderness Preservation 
System to be composed of federally 
owned areas designated by Con- 
gress as ‘wilderness areas,’ and 
these shall be administered for the 
use and enjoyment of the American 
people in such manner as will leave 
them unimpaired for future use and 
enjoyment as wilderness .. .” 

The act defined wilderness this 
way: 

“A wilderness, in contrast with 
those areas where man and his own 
works dominate the landscape, is 
hereby recognized as an area where 
the earth and its community of life 
are untrammeled by man, where 
man himself is a visitor who does 
not remain ... an area of unde- 
veloped Federal land retaining its 
primeval character and _ influence, 
without permanent improvements or 
human habitation, which is  pro- 
tected and managed so as to pre- 
serve its natural conditions and 
which (1) generally appears to have 
been affected primarily by the forces 


This view is across the Green River to 
Square Top Mountain in the Bridger 
Wilderness Area, Wyo. 


of nature, with the imprint of man’s 
work substantially unnoticeable; (2) 
has outstanding opportunities for 
solitude or a primitive and uncon- 
fined type of recreation; (3) has at 
least five thousand acres of land or 
is of sufficient size as to make prac- 
ticable its preservation and use in 
an unimpaired condition; and (4) 
may also contain ecological, geo- 
logical, or other features of scien- 
tific, educational, scenic, or histor- 
ical value.” 

Passage of the act culminated 
decades of tenacious, dedicated 
striving by many wilderness advo- 
cates. 

Highlights along the way include 
founding of the Sierra Club in 1892 
as a result of John Muir's crusade 


to preserve western wilderness 
areas on the public lands; the first 
stirrings of U.S. Forest Service dedi- 
cation of wilderness based upon 
work by Aldo Leopold and Land- 
scape Architect Arthur Carhart; 
establishment in 1924 of the first 
wildland area which later became 
the Gila Wilderness in New Mexico; 
and formation of The Wilderness 
Society in 1935 to fight for the pres- 
ervation of wilderness. 

These and other actions over the 
years set the stage for administra- 
tive designation of almost 15 million 
acres of National Forest lands for 
protection. First there were primitive 
areas (5,000 to more than 1 million 
acres), followed by wilderness 
(100,000 acres or more), wild areas 
(up to 100,000 but not less than 
5,000 acres), and smaller scenic or 
recreational areas managed princi- 
pally for public recreation. 

The Wilderness Act of 1964 im- 
mediately designated 54 of these 








The Missouri River above Gates of the ai. ab dhe Lt ee SS ee (oP aS 
Mountains Wilderness in Montana. Table 1 National Wilderness Preservation System as of March 1, 1977 _ 











Acres 
12,605,405" 


Components of the System Units 
National Forest Wildernesses 94 





National Forest areas, totaling 9.1 


million acres of Federal lands, as 
components of the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. 

The act also directed the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture 
to review within 10 years certain 
areas of the National Forests, Na- 
tional Parks System, and National 
Wildlife Refuges to determine their 
suitability for preservation as wilder- 
ness. Existing “primitive” areas 
protected administratively on the 
National Forests were to remain un- 
changed until study and recom- 
mendation allowed their considera- 
tion by the Congress. The Secretary 
of the Interior was directed to review 
every roadiess area of 5,000 con- 
tiguous acres or more in the Na- 
tional Parks, Monuments, and other 
units of the National Park System, 
and in the National Wildlife Refuges 
and Game Ranges. 

In January 1975, Public Law 93- 
622, commonly referred to as the 
Eastern Wilderness Areas Act, 
acknowledged the need and set 
forth decisions to preserve rem- 
nants of wilderness in the eastern 
United States. The new law desig- 
nated 16 areas totaling about 
207,000 acres for preservation. It 
also named 17 eastern wilderness 
study areas, totaling 125,000 acres. 

Most of these areas are small 
and, in the past, have felt some of 
the impacts of man’s activities. They 
have largely recovered despite 
man's’ influence, and _ represent 
much of the remaining wilderness 
left on the public lands of the 
eastern part of the nation. 

Over the years since 1964, Con- 
gress has added numerous compo- 
nents to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. The three re- 
sponsible agencies have completed 
studies and submitted recommen- 
dations for 71 wilderness units still 
to be acted upon by the Congress. 
Following are summaries which de- 
fine the system and its probable 
immediate future. 


National Park Wildernesses 
National Wildlife Refuge Wildernesses 


17 
52 


1,120,213 
718,087 





Total 


163 


14,443,705" 














Wilderness Proposals Before Congress 
National Forests 


National Parks 
National Wildlife Refuges 


Potential Wilderness Remaining to be Studied _ 
National Forest 





Acres 





3,163,887 
14,018,285 
_7,520,142 





Total ; 


; 24,702,314 











“Units 





National Park 


National Wildlife Refuge (These are areas on 
which studies have been delayed by the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act.) 


276 
19 


4 





Total 209 


12.5 million’ 
13.4 million 


13.6 million 


39.5 million? 


‘Some acreages estimated pending map compilation; also, totals in all 
charts do not add because of rounding acreage in some instances. Totals 
from U.S. Forest Service, National Park Service, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


? Bureau of Land Management areas of public domain still under considera- 
tion as required by P.L. 94-579 are not included in this total. 








Table 2 Components Added by Year _ 





Agency’ 


State 





: Gila 


. Boundary Waters 


Canoe Area 


. Mountain Lakes 
. Eagle Cap 

. Bridger 

. Mount Hood 

. Goat Rocks 

. Marble Mountain 
. Yolla Bolly-Middle Eel 
. South Warner 

. Thousand Lakes 
. Cucamonga 

. San Gorgonio 

. Hoover 

. San Jacinto 

. Caribou 

. Minarets 


FS 
FS 


New Mexico 


Minnesota 


Oregon 
Oregon 
Wyoming 
Oregon 
Washington 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 


; Acreage a 
438,626 
1,034,852 


23,071 
220,280 
383,300 

14,160 

82,680 
214,543 


109,559 





The “Chinese Wall” is a feature of Bob 
Marshall Wilderness Area, Mont. 











Agency’ 


State 


Acreage’ 





. John Muir 

. San Pedro Parks 
. Bob Marshall 

. Mount Zirkel 

. West Elk 

. Rawah 

. Galiuro 

. North Absaroka 
. South Absaroka 


(Washakie) 


. La Garita 

. Chiricahua 

. Sierra Ancha 

. Maroon Bells-Snowmass 
. White Mountain 

. Pecos 

. Teton 

. Cabinet Mountains 

. Selway-Bitterroot 

. Three-Sisters 

. Anaconda-Pintlar 

. Mazatzal 

. Superstition 

. Strawberry Mountain 
. Mount Adams 

. Gearhart Mountain 

. Kalmiopsis 

. Gates of the Mountains 
. Linville Gorge 

. Diamond Peak 

. Mount Washington 

. Jarbridge 

. Great Gulf 

. Wheeler Peak 

. Glacier Peak 

. Dome Land 

. Mokelumne 

. Shining Rock 


* Includes some private land inholdings. 


FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 


FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 
FS 





California 
New Mexico 
Montana 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Arizona 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 


Colorado 
Arizona 
Arizona 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
New Mexico 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Idaho, Montana 
Oregon 
Montana 
Arizona 
Arizona 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Montana 
North Carolina 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
Washington 
California 
California 
North Carolina 


504,263 
41,132 
950,000 
72,180 
62,000 
26,797 
55,000 
359,700 
506,300 


49,000 
18,000 
20,850 
66,280 
28,230 
165,000 
563,500 
94,272 
1,243,659 
196,708 
159,086 
205,346 
124,140 
33,653 
42,411 
18,709 
78,850 
28,562 
7,655 
35,440 
46,655 
64,827 
5,400 
6,051 
458,505 
62,561 
50,400 
13,400 


9,310,141" 





1965 


/1966/1967 





None 








1968 





55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
39. 
51. 


San Rafael 

San Gabriel 

Great Swamp 
Pasayten 

Mount Jefferson 
Glacier Peak Addition 


California 
California 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Oregon 
Washington 


143,000 
36,000 
3,750 
500,000 
100,000 
10,000° 


792,750 








1969 





60. 
61. 


Ventana 
Desolation 





California 
California 


98,000 
63,500 





161,500 























2. Bering Sea 


. Bogoslof 

. Tuxedni 

. St. Lazaria 

. Hazy Islands 

. Forrester Island 

. Three Arch Rocks 
. Oregon Islands 

. Washington Islands 
. Salt Creek 

. Island Bay 

. Passage Key 

. Wichita Mountains 
. Seney 

. Huron Islands 

. Michigan Islands 
. Wisconsin Islands 
. Moosehorn 

. Pelican Island 

. Monomoy 

. Craters of the Moon 
. Petrified Forest 

. Mount Baldy 


Alaska 
Alaska 
Alaska 
Alaska 
Alaska 
Alaska 
Oregon 
Oregon 
Washington 
New Mexico 
Florida 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Maine 
Florida 
Massachusetts 
Idaho 
Arizona 
Arizona 

















. Pine Mountain 

. Sycamore Canyon 

. Cedar Keys 

. Scapegoat 

. Sawtooth 

. Lava Beds 

. Lassen Volcanic 

. Eagle Cap Addition 
. Stratified (Washakie) 














Arizona 
Arizona 
Florida 
Montana 
Idaho 
California 
California 
Oregon 
Wyoming 


48,500 
375 
240,000 
216,383 
28,460 
78,982 
72,420 
208,000 


912,620 

















. Okefenokee 

. Farallon 

. Sipsey 

. Caney Creek 

. Upper Buffalo 

. Bradwell Bay 

. Beaver Creek 

. Presidential Range- 
Dry River 


. Joyce Kilmer-Slickrock 








Georgia 
California 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Kentucky 

New Hampshire 


North Carolina, 


Tennessee 


343,850 
141 
12,000 
14,433 
10,590 
22,000 
5,500 
20,380 


15,000 








Alpine Lakes Wilderness, Wash., was 


added to the Wilderness System in 1976. 








=— 





101. Ellicott Rock 


102. Gee Creek 

103. Bristol Cliffs 

104. Lye Brook 

105. James River Face 
106. Dolly Sods 

107. Otter Creek 

108. Rainbow Lake 
109. Cohutta 

110. Chamisso 

111. Florida Keys 

112. St. Marks 

113. Blackbeard Island 
114. Wolf Island 

115. Breton 

116. Brigantine 

117. Bosque del Apache 
118. Chase Lake 

119. Lostwood 

120. West Sister Island 
121. Cape Romain 
122. Agua Tibia 

123. Emigrant 

124. Weminuche 

125. Mission Mountains 


79. Moosehorn (Baring Unit) FWS 


Agency’ _ State 





1975, 


Acreage’ 





North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Vermont 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Georgia, Tennessee 
Alaska 

Florida 

Florida 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Louisiana 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Montana 
Maine 


3,600 


2,570 
6,500 
14,300 
8,800 
10,215 
20,000 
6,600 
34,500 
455 
4,740 
17,746 
3,000 
5,126 
5,000 
6,603 
30,850 
4,155 


1,271 535 














126. Flat Tops — 
19765 ——™” 


Colorado 


235,230 








127. Agassiz 
128. Alpine Lakes 
129. Badlands 
130. Bandelier 
131. Big Lake 
. Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison 
. Chassahowitzka 
. Chiricahua 
. Crab Orchard 
. J.N. “Ding” Darling 
. Eagles Nest 
. Fitzpatrick 
. Flat Tops 
. Fort Niobrara 
. Great Sand Dunes 
. Haleakala 
. Hells Canyon 
. Hercules Glades 
. Isle Royale 
. Joshua Tree 


FS 
NPS 
NPS 
FWS 
NPS 


FWS 
NPS 


Minnesota 
Washington 
South Dakota 
New Mexico 
Arkansas 
Colorado 


Florida 
Arizona 
Illinois 
Florida 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho, Oregon 
Missouri 
Michigan 
California 


4,000 
303,508 
64,250 
23,267 
2,600 
11,180 


23,360 
9,440 
4,050 
2,825 

133,910 
191,103 
235,230 
4,635 
33,450 
19,270 
193,840 
12,315 
131,880 
429,690 














. Kaiser Ridge California 

. Lacassine Louisiana 

. Lake Woodruff Florida 

. Medicine Lake Montana 

. Mesa Verde Colorado 

. Mingo Missouri 

. Pinnacles California 

. Point Reyes California 

. Red Rock Lakes Montana 

. Saguaro Arizona 

. San Juan Islands Washington 

. Shenandoah Virginia 

. Simeonof Alaska 

. Swanquarter North Carolina 
. Tamarac Minnesota 

. UL Bend Montana 
2,166,830 














Deleted from Wilderness (declassifies private and non-contiguous acres): 
Bristol Cliffs FS Vermont —2,750 














1. The following abbreviations are used: FS United States Forest Service; 
FWS: Fish and Wildlife Service; NPS: National Park Service. 

2. Acreage figures are taken from the joint annual reports on The Status 
of the National Wilderness Preservation System and from bills as enacted. 
They do not reflect adjustments made after the final boundaries are drawn 
and the official maps filed. In any event, the variances are minor. 

3. In some cases, original acreage was increased at a later date. These 
new areas have here been listed chronologically, but the numbering indi- 
cates the original acreage which has been increased. 

4. Information for this table provided by the U.S. Forest Service, National 
Park Service, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Its form is adapted from the 
Sierra Club Bulletin, October 1976. 














Table 3 Wilderness Proposals Before Congress 
National Forests 








Name and State 


National Forests 


Acreage 





Blue Range, Ariz., N. Mex. 


Monarch, Calif.' 
Trinity Alps, Calif.” 


Courthouse Mountain, 
Big Blue, Mt. Sneffels, 
Colo.’ 

Mt. Wilson, Delores Peak, 
Colo.‘ 

Idaho, Idaho 


Salmon River, Idaho! 


Beartooth, Mont.‘ 


/ 


Custer, Gallatin 


Apache 

Sequoia, Sierra 

Klamath, Six Rivers, 
Shasta-Trinity 

Uncompahgre 


San Juan, Uncompahgre 


Boise, Challis, Payette, 
Salmon 

Bitterroot, Nezperce, 
Salmon 


177,000 
31,000 
268,000 


61,000 


19,000 
891,000 
252,000 
542,000 








Riot a kor ae 


Glacier Peak Wilderness was established 
by the 1964 Act, enlarged in 1968, and 
has a proposed addition before Con- 
gress. Shown are Image Lake and 
Glacier Peak. 


Crater Lake Wilderness, Oreg., proposal 
is before Congress. 








Name and State National Forests 


Acreage 





Spanish Peaks, Mont. Gallatin 

Gila Addition, N. Mex.’ Gila 

Aldo Leopold, N. Mex.* Gila 

High Uintas, Utah Ashley, Wasatch 
Cloud Peak, Wyo. Big Horn 

Popo Agie, Wyo. Shoshone 





63,000 
116,000 
188,000 
323,000 
150,000 

82,000 


3,163,000 





‘High Sierra Primitive Area 

? Salmon-Trinity Alps Primitive Area 

* Uncompahgre Primitive Area 

‘Wilson Mountains Primitive Area 

* Salmon River Breaks Primitive Area 

* Absaroka and Beartooth Primitive Areas 
7 Gila Primitive Area 

* Black Range Primitive Area 











National Parks 
Name and State 


Assateague Island National Seashore, Md., Va. 
Cumberland Gap National Historical Park, Va., Tenn., Ky. 
Everglades National Park, Fla. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, N.C., Tenn. 
Big Bend National Park, Tex. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park, N. Mex. 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park, Tex. 

Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah 

Cedar Breaks National Monument, Utah 

Colorado National Monument, Colo. 

Dinosaur National Monument, Colo., Utah 

Glacier National Park, Mont. 

Grand Teton National Park, Wyo. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. 

Theodore Roosevelt National Military Park, N. Dak. 
Yellowstone National Park, Idaho, Mont., Wyo. 
Zion National Park, Utah 

Death Valley National Monument, Calif., Nev. 
Hawaii Volcanoes National Park, Hawaii 

Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, Ariz. 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park, Calif. 
Yosemite National Park, Calif. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oreg. 

Katmai National Monument, Alaska 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash. 

North Cascades Complex, Wash. 

Olympic National Park, Wash. 





Acreage 


1,740 
7,940 
1,296,500 
390,500 
533,900 
30,210 
46,850 
21,520 
4,830 
10,300 
165,341 
927,550 
115,807 
239,835 
29,095 
2,022,221 
120,620 
1,908,000 
123,100 
299,600 
750,690 
646,700 
122,400 
2,603,547 
210,700 
526,650 
862,139 


14,018,285 








Wildlife Refuges 





Name and State 


Acreage 





Aleutian Islands, Alaska 
Kenai, Alaska 





1,395,357 
829,000 











Name and State 





Izembek, Alaska 

Nunivak, Alaska 

Semidi, Alaska 

Unimak, Alaska 

Cabeza Prieta, Ariz. 

Havasu, Ariz.-Calif. 

Imperial, Ariz.-Calif. 

Kofa, Ariz. 

White River, Ark. 

Bombay Hook, Del. 
Savannah, Ga.-S.C. 
Hawaiian Islands, Hawaii 
Upper Mississippi, lowa-Minn. 
Blackwater, Md. 

Martin, Md. 

Parker River, Mass. 

Mille Lacs, Minn. 

Rice Lake, Minn. 

Noxubee, Miss. 

Bowdoin, Mont. 

Charles M. Russell, Mont. 
National Bison Range, Mont. 
Crescent Lake, Neb. 
Valentine, Neb. 

Anaho Island, Nev. 

Charles Sheldon Antelope Range, Nev. 


Sheldon National Antelope Refuge, Nev. 


Desert, Nev. 

Cedar Island, N.C. 
Mattamuskeet, N.C. 

Pea Island, N.C. 

Salt Plains, Okla. 

Deer Flat, Oreg.-ldaho 
Hart Mountain, Oreg. 
Klamath Forest, Oreg. 
Malheur, Oreg. 

Oregon Islands, Oreg. 
Santee, S.C. 

Laguana Atascosa, Tex. 
Bear River, Utah 
Missisquoi, Vt. 
Chincoteague Refuge, Va. 
Back Bay, Va. 

Little Pend Oreille, Wash. 
Turnbull, Wash. 

Horicon, Wis. 

National Elk, Wyo. 


Total 





Acreage 


301,451" 


256,000 
973,000 
833,500 
2,510 
12,010 
570,600 
975 
2,000 
Nonsuitable 
1,742 
Nonsuitable 
Nonsuitable 
Nonsuitable 
3,110 
0.6 
1,406 
1,200 
Nonsuitable 
155,288 
Nonsuitable 
24,502 
16,317 
747 
321,400? 
20,000 
1,443,300? 
180 
590 
180 
Nonsuitable 
Nonsuitable 
15,500 
Nonsuitable 
30,000 
492° 
163 
Nonsuitable 
Nonsuitable 
2,165 
1,300 
2,165 
Nonsuitable 
Nonsuitable 
Nonsuitable 
Nonsuitable 


7,218,690.6 








‘Wilderness recommendation delayed due to native selections under 


ANCSA. 


? Wilderness recommendations made subject to congressional appropriation 
of funds to conduct mineral survey and completion of such survey. 
* Includes previously established Oregon Island wilderness (21 acres) and 


Three Arch Rock wilderness (17 acres). 


A Look at the Future 

The National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System by March 1977 in- 
cluded 163 wildernesses totaling 
more than 14 million acres. Another 
71 units pending before the 95th 
Congress would add approximately 
24 million acres. Detailed acreages 
involved in President Carter's rec- 
ommendations to expand areas 
pending before Congress and addi- 
tion of new areas were not immedi- 
ately available. Areas identified by 
the National Park Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and Forest Service, 
for future study total 299 units of 
approximately 39.5 million acres. 

Added to these potentials are an 
undefined total area of the public 
domain lands administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

BLM’s Organic Act. The Bureau 
of Land Management in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior administers ap- 
proximately two-thirds of all the U.S. 
Federal lands. This includes about 
450 million acres of public domain 
lands still in public ownership. 

In the past, BLM has designated 
eleven primitive areas administra- 
tively. These encompass approxi- 
mately 234,000 acres of land. The 
Bureau also estimates that there are 
about 46 million acres of roadless 
areas 5,000 acres or larger remain- 
ing in the public domain lands out- 
side of Alaska. 

Under its “Organic Act,’”’ Public 
Law 94-579 approved October 21, 
1976, the Bureau exercises respon- 
sibilities assigned to the Secretary 
of the Interior. These require an in- 
ventory of all the public lands and 
their resource and other values in- 
cluding outdoor recreation and 
scenic values. Within 15 years of 
the act's approval, all roadiess 
areas of 5,000 acres or more found 
by the inventory to have wilderness 
qualities are to be reviewed with 
recommendation of those suitable 
for wilderness designation. 

The Bureau by July 1, 1980, is 
required to report wilderness rec- 
ommendations on all natural and 
primitive areas identified prior to 
November 1, 1975. The following 
list of areas is identified in the legis- 
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Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, is a 
wilderness proposal now in Congress. 


lative history accompanying the 
BLM Organic Act: 


Aravaipa Canyon, 
Ariz. 


Paria Canyon, South 
Utah and North Ariz. 


Dark Canyon, Utah 
Grand Gulch, Utah 
Humbug Spires, Mont. 
Beartrap Canyon, 
Mont. 

Powderhorn Primitive 
Area, Colo. 

Scab Creek Primitive 
Area, Wyo. 
Centennial Mountains 
Primitive Area, Mont. 
Paiute Primitive Area, 
Ariz. 

Chamise Mountain 
Primitive Area, Calif. 


5,080 acres 


27,515 acres 
57,248 acres 
24,080 acres 

7,041 acres 


2,761 acres 
40,400 acres 
6,680 acres 
24,165 acres 
35,092 acres 
3,941 acres 
Pending Legislation. Legislation 
now pending before the 95th Con- 
gress would designate millions of 
acres of Alaskan lands as new Na- 
tional Parks, National Forests, Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges, and Wild 
and Scenic Rivers. 


U.S. Representative Morris K. 
Udall and a number of other spon- 
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Olympic National Park’s Blue Glacier 
lies within a proposed wilderness area 
in Washington State. 


sors on January 4, 1977, introduced 
H.R. 39 in Congress to add a total 
of 116.3 million acres of Alaskan 
lands to the four systems. In addi- 
tion, the bill would declare these 
lands as immediate additions to the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System. A similar bill, S.1180, also 


A portion of Alaska’s Chugach Moun- 
tains is proposed for wilderness status. 


Saguaro Wilderness Area, Ariz., was 
designated in 1976. 


has been introduced by U.S. Sena- 
tor Frank Church. 

U.S. Senators Henry M. Jackson 
and Clifford Hansen on January 28, 
1977, introduced in the Senate a 
similar bill, S. 500, which would ac- 
complish these or similar designa- 
tions. The same day, the two Sena- 
tors introduced S.499 which would 
designate some 83.47 million acres 
in Alaska as proposed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in 1973 for 
addition to the National Parks, Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges, Wild and 
Scenic Rivers, and the Tongass and 
Chugach National Forests. 

Under the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act, land selections and 
designations must be completed by 
December 18, 1978. 

On February 9, 1977, Rep. Udall 
also introduced H.R. 3454, the En- 
dangered American Wilderness Act 
of 1977. This would designate 
nearly 1.9 million acres of roadless 
areas in 14 western (one Alaskan) 
National Forests as instant wilder- 
ness and require studies on eight 
western National Forest areas. 

With President Carter's expres- 
sion of interest and support for pro- 
tection of wilderness and_ the 
leaders now seeking action in Con- 
gress, the National Wilderness 
Preservation System seems certain 
to grow more rapidly during the re- 
maining years of the 1970's than 
ever before. 





Private Actions 
for 


Public 
Recreation 


Throughout the years, before and 
after enactment of the Wilderness 
Act of 1964, private organizations 
and concerned individuals have 
played crucial roles in the effort 
to assure wilderness preservation. 
These include The Wilderness So- 
ciety, the Sierra Club, Izaak Walton 
League, National Audubon Society, 
Friends of the Earth, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, National Wildlife 
Federation, American Forectry As- 
sociation, plus State and regional 
organizations such as the West 
Virginia Highlands Conservancy, the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy, 
and many others across the United 
States. 


Wilderness Treks 
and Public Education 

One of the greatest needs for the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System is for public education. The 
major national organizations pro- 
duce hundreds of books, calendars, 
conferences, mountain climbs, trail 
rides, and tours of wilderness areas. 
Particularly notable are The Wilder- 
ness Society's tours and the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association’s Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness program. 
They facilitate public knowledge 
and use of existing wilderness, at 
the same time helping to assure 
conservation measures that protect 
the resource. 

In recent decades, many organi- 
zations have been formed to set 
aside and protect areas for future 
public use. Though “wilderness,” 
“wild,” “natural,” and other similar 
terms have many meanings locally 
and in different regions of the Na- 
tion, programs such as the Heritage 
Trusts, Conservancies, Wild Lands 
Trusts, Environmental Trusts, and 
Foundations are setting aside thous- 


ands of acres of land each year for 
future public use. 

Some of these programs are 
summarized below. 


American Land Trust 

Established early in 1976, the 
American Land Trust is an innova- 
tive conservation effort designed to 
save portions of the Nation’s diverse 
ecological heritage. Directed by a 
national citizens’ committee of busi- 
ness, conservation, and _ civic 
leaders, the Trust offers an oppor- 
tunity to concerned individuals and 
industries to make lasting contribu- 
tions to the Nation's future. 

The goal of the 2-year Trust cam- 
paign is $200 million in donations of 
land or in funds to preserve prime 
areas in each of the 50 States. 

Because of its experience in land 
preservation, The Nature Conserv- 
ancy was chosen to carry out the 
trust program. Over one million 


Great Cypress Swamp in Delaware. 


acres of land have been safe- 
guarded by The Nature Conserv- 
ancy in its 25-year history. 

Since its founding, the American 
Land Trust has been involved in 
preservation projects from Maine to 
Washington. Ten ecologically out- 
standing areas have been donated 
so far. Thirty fund-raising efforts 
to purchase land are underway 
throughout the Nation. Funds to ac- 
quire and manage qualifying natural 
areas have been contributed by 
thousands of individuals, philan- 
thropies, and corporations. 

An example of the trust program 
occurred in South Carolina in 
December 1976. The Continental 
Group, Inc., a major company in the 
paper industry, donated to The Na- 
ture Conservancy 138 acres of 
forest land along Stevens Creek 





in South Carolina’s McCormick 
County. The site, 1% miles from 
Clarkes Hill, S.C., protects 19 rare 
plants and endangered species, 
many found nowhere else in the 
State. The Nature Conservancy in 
turn transferred the area directly to 
South Carolina Governor James B. 
Edwards. The area will be admin- 
istered by the South Carolina Wild- 
life and Marine Resources Depart- 
ment. 

Also, recently 10 islands in the 
Potomac River near Seneca, Md., 
adjacent to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio (C&O) Canal National Histori- 
cal Park, were given to The Nature 
Conservancy under auspices of the 
Trust. Donors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Heurich, Jr. 

Lands included are all or portions 
of Watkins Island, Norbell Island, 
Submarine Island, Poteau Island, 
Grapevine Island, and five unnamed 
islands, totaling 150 acres. 

These lands will help to protect 
the ‘‘National” river. 


Contact: American Land Trust, 1800 
N. Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


Appalachian Mountain Club 

The Appalachian Mountain Club 
is a volunteer organization of over 
23,000 members. It is centered in 
the northeastern United States with 
headquarters in Boston. Its mem- 
bership is worldwide. During the 
AMC’s 101-year existence it has 
committed itself to developing and 
managing dispersed recreation op- 
portunities for the public in the 
northeastern U.S. 

Ten regional chapters, from 
Maine to Pennsylvania, 55 com- 
mittees, hundreds of volunteers and 
a professional staff all join in admin- 
istering the club’s wide ranging out- 
door programs. These include out- 
ing activities, research, backcountry 
management, trail and shelter con- 
struction and maintenance, conser- 
vation, and outdoor education. In 
addition, the club organizes leader- 
ship workshops, mountain search 
and rescue, and a youth oppor- 
tunities program for disadvantaged 
urban children. The club publishes 
guidebooks, maps, and America’s 
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oldest mountaineering journal, Ap- 
palachia. \ts unique hut system in 
New Hampshire provides hospitality, 
food and lodging to hikers, ski 
tourers, and snowshoers. 


Contact: Appalachian Mountain 
Club, 5 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 
02108. 


Potomac Appalachian 
Trail Club 

John L. Oliphant, former Presi- 
dent of the Potomac Appalachian 
Trail Club, recently donated one- 
half of his interest in 115 acres of 
northern Virginia mountain land to 
the club. The club purchased the 
remaining interest from Oliphant 
Joint Land Venture to provide a 
protective corridor for nearly 2 
miles of the Appalachian Trail on 
the scenic west slope of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains near Ashby Gap, 
Va. 
Contact: Potomac Appalachian Trail 
Club, 1718 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


Center for Natural Areas 

In 1974, an open space easement 
between the Santa Catalina Island 
Company, Calif., and Los Angeles 
County was signed. The Company 
was subsequently succeeded in in- 
terest by the Santa Catalina Island 
Conservancy. 

The easement represents a unique 
de facto partnership between a 
private organization and a govern- 
mental entity. It also represents 
cumulative efforts of both parties to 
strike a balance between two po- 
tentially conflicting land use goals: 
recreation and preservation. 

The Center for Natural Areas, a 
nonprofit environmental manage- 
ment corporation, is presently de- 
veloping a conservation and recrea- 
tion plan for the Island. The aim of 
the plan is to provide management 
guidelines and site specific plans 
for designating recreational uses 
and conservation practices for the 
76 square miles of the Island cov- 
ered by the 50-year easement. Plan 
development is expected to be 
complete in 2 years. 


Contact: Center for Natural Areas, 


1525 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Clise Family 

The Charles A. Clise family has 
donated a 1.5-acre wooded tract to 
the city of Mercer Island, Wash., for 
park purposes. The property will be 
called Clise Park and held in per- 
petuity as parkland. The Northwest 
Regional Office of the U.S. Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation assisted in 
obtaining the $60,000 donation. 
Contact: Maurice H. Lundy, Re- 
gional Director, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, 915 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 98174. 


Connecticut River Watershed 
Council, Inc. 

The Connecticut River Watershed 
Council recently acquired Rainbow 
Beach, a 55-acre parcel of land on 
the Connecticut River in North- 
hampton, Mass. Much of the land is 
sandy beach with nearly a mile of 
river front. The area was purchased 
for only $3,500 from Joseph 
Zygmont of Hadley and Joseph and 
Jane Bobala of Northampton. In 
addition to hiking, canoeing, and 
good wildlife habitat, the area pro- 
vides an outdoor laboratory for 
studying the phenomenon of river 
meandering and vegetational suc- 
cession in a flood plain. 

Contact: Connecticut River Water- 
shed Council, Inc., 125 Combs 
Road, Easthampton, Mass. 01027. 


Delaware Wild Lands, Inc. 

Organized in 1961 to buy and 
preserve natural areas and open 
space, Delaware Wild Lands is a 
nonprofit, tax-exempt conservation 
organization dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that a balance must be main- 
tained between land development 
and natural landscape. 

The organization has used con- 
tributions and foundation grants to 
preserve approximately 20,000 acres 
in Great Cypress Swamp. The 
swamp gives rise to the Pocomoke 
River, serving as a natural water 
recharge area for the huge aquifer 
underlying its peaty soil. 





Contact: Edmund Harvey, Delaware 
Wild Lands, Inc., 5806 Kennett Pike, 
Wilmington, Del. 19807. 


Izaak Walton League 
of America 

Boundary Waters Canoe Area. 
Billed as a classic battle between 
environmentalists and business in- 
terests, the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area confrontation involves not just 
the removal of the area’s natural 
resource treasures but challenges 


the intent and future of this country’s 
wilderness system. 

According to the Wilderness Acct, 
its purpose was to provide areas, 
“where the earth and its commu- 
nity of life are untrammeled by man, | 
where man himself is a visitor who 


does not remain . . . retaining its 
primeval character . . . managed to 
preserve its natural conditions .. . 
where the imprint of man’s work is 
substantially unnoticeable.’’ Most 
conservationists believed that pas- 
sage of this act would insure the 
protection of this country’s wilder- 
ness areas for future generations, 
and it probably would have, except 
for a multiple use provision that was 
inserted into the act applicable only 
to the BWCA. 

This provision, no more than a 
paragraph, requires that the BWCA 
must be managed, ‘‘without unnec- 
cessary restrictions on other uses, 
including that of timber,”” and per- 
mitting ‘‘any already established 
use of motorboats.’’ Many conserva- 
tionists now fear that if this multiple 
use provision is upheld, a prece- 
dent will be set for exploitation of 
other wilderness areas. 


At present BWCA is managed un- 
der a two-zone concept, the Portal 
Zone and the Interior Zone. The 
Portal Zone consists of about 
400,000 acres managed under the 
multiple use provision. The Interior 
Zone consists of about 600,000 
acres temporarily closed to logging 
but threatened by both mining and 
motorized recreation. 

Logging. Some 13 Federal timber 
sales were active in 1972 when law- 
suits were filed to test their legality 
under the National Environmental 
Policy Act and Wilderness Act. This 
legal action prompted a Federal 
District Court injunction preventing 
further logging of the virgin forests 
from 1973 to 1976, but these injunc- 
tions were lifted by the 8th Circuit 
Court of Appeals in November 1976, 
and logging of the virgin forests 
may resume in 1977 unless Con- 
gress acts to protect these areas. 

In spite of widespread logging, 
some 540,000 acres of virgin land- 
scape remains unscarred by logging 
or roads. These virgin areas con- 
tain the largest contiguous blocks 
of virgin forest remaining in the 
eastern United States. 

Mining Threats. |In addition to the 
threat of logging in the BWCA, drill- 
ing for copper-nickel sulfide ores 
began in 1966 by the International 
Nickel Company and others. By 
1969 prospecting crews had worked 
their way to Howard Lake in the 
heart of the Interior Zone and notifi- 
cation was given to the Forest Serv- 
ice that plans were being made to 
use heavy drilling rigs to explore 
this region. 

A lawsuit was brought by the 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
joined later by the State of Minne- 


Both Tennessee and North Carolina 
Heritage Programs have identified Roan 
Mountain as a top preservation priority. 


sota, against the mining interests 
and the U.S. Forest Service to pre- 
vent that entry. The suit was suc- 
cessful and U.S. District Judge 
Neville held that in effect the Con- 
gress and the people had zoned the 
BWCA against mining by a long 
series of protective acts culminating 
with its inclusion in the Wilderness 
Act. The decision was reversed on 
a technicality, however, when the 
U.S. Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
remanded the case for further ad- 
ministrative action. Thus, the ques- 
tion of legality of mining inside the 
BWCA is still before the court and 
the Forest Service. 

The Motorboat-Snowmobile Con- 
troversy. Under the provision in the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 motorized 
vehicles had been permitted in the 
BWCA but in 1976 the Secretary of 
Agriculture banned the use of snow- 
mobiles. Charges of elitism soon 
came from the backers of the snow- 
mobile industry who have chal- 
lenged this decision on the grounds 
that many people cannot paddle a 
canoe, ski or hike and should have 
use of the area. 

Conservationists on the other 
hand contend that all motorized 
vehicles should be banned because 
they are incompatible with the wil- 
derness concept. Snowmobiles, they 
insist, not only violate this concept 
but cause physical damage to snow- 
softened terrain and undergrowth. 

Resolving the Issues. Since its 
inception in 1902 the BWCA-Wilder- 
ness concept has been under con- 
stant assault. On one side stands 
industry and motorized recreation- 
ists who believe that the area can 
be managed as a multiple use area 
and still maintain its wilderness 
character. The conservationists on 
the other hand in an attempt to pre- 
serve this area as it is for future 
generations, are holding to a no 
logging, no mining, no motors posi- 
tion. Resolving these issues through 
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administrative channels and the 
courts has done little to clarify the 
intent of the wilderness designation 
in the BWCA, but two bills soon to 
be introduced in Congress may re- 
solve the controversy once and for 
all. 

One plan proposed by Rep. James 
Oberstar (D-Minn.), would create a 
National Recreation Area by taking 
200,000 acres from the Portal Zone, 
200,000 acres from the Interior Zone, 
and 125,000 acres from the adjoin- 
ing Superior National Forest. The 
remaining 600,000 acres would be 
divided into three separate units 
and administered as a full wilder- 
ness areas. 

Another bill was introduced Jan- 
uary 31, 1977, by U.S. Representa- 
tive Donald Fraser (D-Minn.). It 
would take the present two-zone 
concept of management and desig- 
nate the entire 1 million acres of 
the BWCA as a wilderness area, 
simplifying the interpretation of wil- 
derness in the BWCA as no logging, 
no mining, no motors, period. This 
bill also would designate additional! 
Critical areas not now protected to 
be included under the wilderness 
concept. 

The Fraser bill is supported by a 

Coalition of State and national en- 
vironmental organizations known as 
the Friends of the Boundary Waters 
Wilderness. The Izaak Walton 
League is a member. 
Contact: Miron Heinselman and 
Michael Horn, Izaak Walton League 
of America, 1800 N. Kent Street, 
Suite 806, Arlington, VA. 22209. 


Maine Coast Heritage Trust 

The Maine coast offers an out- 
standing natural and scenic coast- 
line. Assuring protection and wise 
use of its natural areas is the goal 
of the Maine Coast Heritage Trust, 
a private nonprofit organization with 
offices in Bar Harbor and Bruns- 
wick, Maine. The trust provides 
expertise on various land protection 
options and encourages the coop- 
erative efforts necessary to protect 
the coast’s significant natural areas. 

The trust’s active land conserva- 
tion program has three related 
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elements: Counseling private land- 
owners, assisting coastal towns, 
and advocating scenic and natural 
area protection in the halls of gov- 
ernment and among the general 
public. 

Since its inception in 1970, the 
trust has been granted 139 conser- 
vation easements on both island 
and mainland shorefront properties 
protecting over 9,000 acres of sig- 
nificant coastal land. 

The trust has established regular 

communication with the State’s 
Coastal Zone Management Program 
urging proper consideration of the 
need to protect the coast’s natural 
and scenic qualities. Close contact 
and cooperation also are maintained 
with State agencies and private 
conservation organizations that own 
land and hold easements along the 
coast. 
Contact: Roberta J. Paritt, Field 
Manager, Maine Coast Heritage 
Trust, 60 Main Street, Bar Harbor, 
Maine 04609. 


Maryland Environmental Trust 
Since 1974, the Maryland Envir- 
onmental Trust has been soliciting 
donations of open space and con- 
servation easements on rare or 
unique natural areas, large ex- 
panses of open space, productive 
farmland, stream corridors, and 
watersheds. The trust is now re- 
sponsible for 3,784 acres in 10 
counties, most of it farmland along 
the Chesapeake Bay. Easements 
also are being sought to protect 
the Youghiogheny River, the State’s 
“wild river,”’ and scenic buffer areas 
near the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, Antietam Battlefield, Monac- 
acy Battlefield, and the Appalachian 
Trail. To assist in these programs, 
the trust published and has distrib- 
uted 12,000 copies of a booklet 
Conservation Easements: To Pre- 
serve A Heritage. 
Contact: Maryland Environmental 
Trust, 501 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 
Md. 21202. 


Nature Way Association 
Mrs. Gladys Olds Anderson in 
1966 donated 177 acres of land 


bordering the Grand River at Lan- 
sing, Mich., to the Nature Way As- 
sociation. Woldumar Nature Center 
was established on this site. Eleven 
additional acres subsequently were 
added. Hundreds of people have 
donated time, money, and talents 
over the years to extend the serv- 
ices of Woldumar. Staff naturalists 
provide insights into the ecology of 
plants, animals, soil, air, and water. 
Teachers use the center for field 
trips, and a day camping program 
gives children the opportunity to 
clarify their values regarding the 
earth they share with all other forms 
of life. The success of Woldumar 
has resulted in its designation as a 
National Environmental Study Area 
and a National Environmental Edu- 
cation Landmark, both by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior. 

Contact: Woldumar Nature Center, 
5539 Lansing Road, Lansing, Mich. 
48917. 


Park Forest Foundation 

The Park Forest Foundation has 
donated one-half of its interest in 
920 acres of land to the Illinois De- 
partment of Conservation. The land, 
located approximately 15 miles 
northwest of Peoria, Ill., will be used 
to expand Jubilee College State 
Park. The value of the donation 
covers most of the State’s share of 
a Land and Water Conservation 
Fund matching grant of $753,525 to 
acquire the land. 
Contact: Information and Education 
Division, Illinois Department of Con- 
servation, 605 State Office Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 62706. 


The Nature Conservancy: 
Saving Our Natural Heritage 
Three years ago The Nature Con- 
servancy took a big step forward in 
the process of natura] area protec- 
tion by initiating the State Natural 
Heritage Programs, modeled, in 
part, after the earlier Georgia Heri- 
tage Trust Program. The Conser- 
vancy’s programs are a more 
formalized, systematic long-range 
effort to cooperate with State gov- 
ernments in protecting States’ nat- 
ural areas. They are based on the 





conviction that the primary goal of 
natural area protection is preserving 
natural diversity, and that we have 
only a few years left to preserve the 
elements of our natural world. 

With the assistance of the Con- 
servancy, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Ohio, West Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority have estab- 
lished natural heritage programs. 
The programs assist the states or 
regions in protecting their critical 
lands and habitats through sys- 
tematic inventories and manage- 
ment of ecological information. 
When sufficient information has 
been gathered through the inven- 
tories to identify and evaluate the 
occurrences of the elements of nat- 
ural diversity (i.e., locations of vul- 
nerable plant and animal species, 
plant communities, aquatic habitats, 
critical wildlife habitats, and out- 
standing geologic features), recom- 
mendations can then be made for 
their protection. Preservation of an 
identified habitat, for example, may 
be accomplished by acquisition of 
the area, dedication of the area to 
a nature preserve system, notifica- 
tion to the landowner of the ecolog- 
ical value of the land, or regulatory 
actions to protect the area. Because 
the compilation of ecological in- 
formation is a continuous process, 
it becomes a tool of increasing 
value, to both scientists and land- 
use planners, as it progresses. In 
addition, conducting an inventory of 
a state’s elements of natural diver- 
sity efficiently consolidates infor- 
mation scattered throughout exist- 
ing public and private agencies into 
one comprehensive program. 

Establishment of most of the heri- 
tage programs is also a result of 
cooperation between public and pri- 
vate conservation efforts—a further 
example of the overview and effort 
that is required nationally. Six out 
of the ten heritage programs are 
one-half funded with monies pro- 
vided by the National Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Program, 
administered by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation (BOR), with the 


other half coming from state and/or 
private organizations. For example, 
North Carolina’s program is funded 
by the Mary Reynolds Babcock 
Foundation and the Z. Smith Reyn- 
olds Foundation, with matching 
monies from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. The program is 
administered by North Carolina's 
Department of Natural and Eco- 
nomic Resources. In Tennessee, the 
heritage program is supported by 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, the Tennesse Department 
of Conservation, and contributions 
through The Nature Conservancy. 
The Ohio Natural Heritage Program 
is funded on a matching basis by 
the George Gund Fund Foundation 
of Cleveland and BOR’s Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. The pro- 
gram is administered by Ohio's De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 
The benefits of the natural heri- 
tage programs are great and many. 
A program’s inventory not only 


An anonymous $3.6 million gift enabled 
The Nature Conservancy to purchase a 
7,200-acre tallgrass prairie near Man- 
hattan, Kans. 


Damariscove Island, a 209-acre coastal 
island at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, has 
both natural area and historic values. 


identifies a state’s critical natural 
areas, but also documents the eco- 
logical value of the lands—often 
before a potential development 
conflict ever occurs. For example, 
through its statewide inventory, the 
South Carolina Heritage Trust Pro- 
gram identified and recommended 
Stevens Creek as a top preserva- 
tion priority. By informing the prop- 
erty’s owner, The Continental Group, 
Inc., of the land’s environmental 
significance, The Nature Conser- 
vancy obtained the 138-acre tract 
as a gift from Continental. 

The donation was then transfer- 
red to the State of South Carolina 
to be managed and protected as 
a natural area sanctuary. Stevens 
Creek supports the state’s endan- 
gered zigzag salamander and sev- 
eral endangered and rare plants. 

Information yielded by a pro- 
gram’s inventory can be used in 
the preparation of environmental 
impact assessments, in resource 
planning, and residential and com- 
mercial planning. Furthermore, the 
theory that much natural area de- 
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struction can be avoided—if plan- 
ners and decision-makers are made 
aware of a critical area’s existence 
—has been borne out in practice. 
When the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity was alerted by the Tennessee 
Heritage Program that proposed 
electric transmission corridors 
would affect caves housing species 
of endangered bats, a subsequent 
recommendation was made that the 
power lines be placed along an 
alternate route. 

Systematically identifying endan- 
gered natural areas and habitats 
and protecting the most ecologi- 
cally important ones is a task which 
must be pursued cooperatively by 
both public and private conserva- 
tionists. With continued cooperation 
and assistance from state and Fed- 
eral agencies, and other private 
conservation organization or phi- 
lanthropies, The Nature Conser- 
vancy’s goal is to initiate natural 
heritage programs in a total of 25 
states by 1982. In non-heritage 
states, the Conservancy will utilize 
whatever information has been col- 
lected to assist in identifying critical 
areas in those states and encourage 
others to adopt compatible pro- 
cedures. 

At the same time, The Nature 
Conservancy has received grants 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Exxon Company, the 
Weyerhaeuser Company, and the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund to pursue 
research that will lead to the crea- 
tion of a national inventory system 
and data base on outstanding nat- 
ural areas and critical elements of 
diversity. Through the implementa- 
tion of such a system, conserva- 
tionists—public and private—will be 
able to set protection priorities for 
critical areas on a nationwide scale. 
Only by identifying and protecting 
the areas which best represent our 
natural heritage can future genera- 
tions benefit from and enjoy the 
wonder and beauty that only nature 
can provide. 


Contact: Anne M. Byers, The Nature 


Conservancy, Suite 800, 1800 N. 
Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 22209 


- 


Ten islands donated to The Nature 
Conservancy by Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Heurich, Jr., help to protect the Potomac 
River. 


The Nature Conservancy 

Since its creation, The Nature 
Conservancy has carried out more 
than 1,650 projects to preserve nat- 
ural areas and open space. A few 
recent examples include: 

Almost 900 acres of prime wet- 
land habitat recently were added 
to the Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge in Franklin County, Vt. The 
tract was transferred by the con- 
servancy to the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

The Crawford Notch Coalition of 
New Hampshire’s historic White 
Mountains joined forces with The 
Nature Conservancy to seek public 
contributions to preserve 467 acres 
recently acquired at Crawford 
Notch. 

The Cleveland and George Gund 
Foundations recently gave $30,000 
each to The Nature Conservancy 
for development and testing of a 
pilot environmental education proj- 
ect. The project involves junior high 
school students and five natural 
area preserves in Holmes, Geauga, 
Lake, and Cuyahoga Counties in 
northeast Ohio. 

The Hobe Sound Company re- 
cently donated to The Conservancy 
500 acres on Jupiter Island; between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Hobe Sound, 
30 miles north of Palm Beach, Fla. 
The area is home of the endangered 
Florida manatee, the “sea cow,” 
and the largest colony of nesting 
sea turtles in the U.S. 

A tract of 1,364 acres of land on 
Long Island’s Napeague Bay, re- 


Mississippi’s Natural Heritage Program 
identified 32,000-acre Pascagoula Hard- 
wood Lands now in State ownership. 


cently purchased by The Nature 
Conservancy, will be transferred to 
the State of New York. Moneys for 
the State purchase will come from 
a $2.5 million Federal Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grant ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation plus funds from the 
New York Environmental Quality 
Bond Act approved by voters in 
1972. 

An anonymous donation in ex- 
cess of $3.6 million recently enabled 
The Nature Conservancy to acquire 
7,200 acres of tallgrass prairie. The 
11-square-mile virgin grassland, 
known as The Dewey Ranch, is 
about 50 miles west of Topeka and 
a few miles south of Manhattan, 
Kans. Adjoining 916 acres already 
owned by The Conservancy, the 
area will be called the Konza Prairie 
Research Natural Area. It will be 
leased to Kansas State University. 





The J. M. Huber Corporation donated 
3,793-acre Crystal Bog and 8% miles of 
the Seboeis River in Maine to The Nature 
Conservancy. 


The best American eagle nesting 
area left unprotected in the Chesa- 
peake Bay region has been pur- 
chased for approximately $1 million 
by The Nature Conservancy. The 
2,530-acre area in Dorchester 
County, Md., also is home to two 


other endangered species, the Del- 
marva fox squirrel and red-cockaded 
woodpecker. The American pere- 
grine falcon and the Arctic pere- 
grine falcon also have been sighted 
on the tract. 

A 2,000-acre wild estuary on Ore- 
gon’s Pacific Coast near Coos Bay 
becomes the Nation’s first estuarine 
sanctuary. The Georgia-Pacific Cor- 
poration gave 1,000 acres to The 
Nature Conservancy, which will pur- 
chase the other 1,000 acres. Even- 
tually, the property will revert to the 
State of Oregon as a center for salt- 
water, marine, and wildlife studies. 

The last major undeveloped bar- 
rier beach system in Maine, in- 
cluding over 600 acres of marsh, 
upland, and dunes, is under perma- 
nent protection through a combina- 
tion of land donation and conser- 
vation easements to The Nature 
Conservancy. Three branches of the 
St. John family of Phippsburg, Put- 
ney, Vt., and Westerly, R.I., made the 


The 3,000-acre Roaring Run Natural 
Area was conveyed to Pennsylvania by 
the Western Pennsylvania Conservancy. 


property available to the Conser- 
vancy. 

Damariscove, a tiny windswept 
island lying several miles off Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, is preserved by 
The Nature Conservancy. The K. L. 
Parkers of Cornwall Bridge, Conn., 
in 1966 gave the major portion of 
the 2-mile by one-quarter-mile is- 
land to the Conservancy. 

In northwestern Maine a beautiful 
mountain stream cascades through 
woods over granite ledges in a 
series of tumbling waterfalls, appro- 
priately named Step Falls. The area 
has been preserved since 1961 
when it was acquired by the Con- 
servancy. 

Two major “wilderness areas,” a 
National Natural Landmark, and an 
8°2-mile stretch of “wild” river have 
been given by the J. M. Huber Cor- 
poration to The Nature Conservancy. 
Known as Crystal Bog and the Se- 
boeis River Tract, the two parcels 
are in Aroostock and Penobscot 
Counties, Maine. They are valued at 
almost one-half million dollars. The 
gifts are part of the American Land 
Trust Program. 

A 700-acre natural area, the Lake 
Julia Preserve near Remsen, N.Y., 
has been donated by Cynthia Ann 
Gibson to the Central New York 
Chapter of The Nature Conservancy. 
It will be leased to Utica College 
along with another 150-acre tract 
at nearby Evans Pond, for manage- 
ment by a consortium of seven local 
colleges and the Mohawk Valley 
Museum. 

Contact: The Nature Conservancy, 


1800 North Kent Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 


Sierra Club 

Founded by John Muir in 1892 
to protect resources of the Sierra 
Nevada, the Sierra Club is made up 
of 49 chapters coast to coast. The 
club’s nonprofit program includes 
wilderness outings, whitewater trips 





skiing, mountaineering, films, ex- 
hibits, conferences, a library, and 
numerous books and other publica- 
tions designed for public education. 

The Sierra Club Foundation is a 
nonprofit public foundation estab- 
lished in 1960 to finance educa- 
tional, literary, and scientific proj- 
ects across the U.S. 

The Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund, Inc., is a nonprofit corporation 
created to support lawsuits by con- 
servation organizations and groups 
for protection of the environment, 
especially wilderness. 

Contact: Sierra Club, 530 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94108. 


Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy 

Preservation of natural areas is 
one of the major objectives of the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy. 
In 1948, the late Dr. Otto E. Jen- 
nings, Director Emeritus of Carnegie 
Museum and Chief Botanist of the 
conservancy, prepared an inventory 
of significant natural areas in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Many of the areas 
listed were subsequently protected 
by the conservancy, principally 
through land acquisition. The con- 
servancy has acquired over 55,000 
acres of land for parks, nature 
preserves, and other conservation 
areas. 


Among the first projects was 
Slippery Rock Creek Gorge, situ- 
ated in Lawrence County about 40 
miles north of Pittsburgh. The 100- 
foot-deep gorge was carved over 
16,000 years ago when a giacial 
dam broke and flooded a narrow 
channel. The steep terrain has kept 
the gorge virtually undisturbed. 

In 1972, the conservancy launched 
a joint Natural Areas Program with 
Carnegie Museum of Natural His- 
tory. A major goal of the program 
was an inventory of natural areas 
throughout Pennsylvania. This was 
completed and published in 1974 to 
guide the conservancy program. 

The inventory also provides site 

information for public and private 
planning, encourages designation 
of natural areas on public lands, 
and assists other conservation or- 
ganizations in selection of acquisi- 
tion projects. It is available for 
$4.50 per copy. 
Contact: Bill Randour, Western 
Pennsylvania Conservancy, 316 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 


The Wilderness Society 

There are many environmental 
organizations, but The Wilderness 
Society is unique. It is the only 
national citizens’ organization ex- 


Lady's slipper orchids are on display at 
Wattsburg Bog in Erie County, Pa. 


pressly created to fight for preserva- 
tion of American wilderness. 

Wilderness preservation is a 
citizen movement. From its eight 
founders in 1935, The Wilderness 
Society has grown ten-thousand 
fold. From Alaska to Florida, New 
England to the Pacific Coast, its 
dedicated members are working 
against time to save what remains 
of America’s wildland heritage. 

The Society spearheaded a hard- 
fought, 8-year campaign for pas- 
sage of the 1964 Wilderness Act, 
marshalling the support of conser- 
vationists across the Nation. The 
enactment of this law was an im- 
portant beginning and the society’s 
goal is to fulfill its potential. 

The Wilderness Society states, 
“At present, however, a mere one- 
half of one percent (about 15 mil- 
lion acres) of the nation’s lands 
are protected in the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System.” 

“Additional tens of millions of 
acres of irreplaceable wildlands de- 
serve to be set aside as wilderness. 
Although these unprotected wild- 
lands are managed by the Federal 
Government—and thus owned by 
all Americans—they can be de- 
stroyed to benefit only a few.” 


Contact: The Wilderness Society, 
1901 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 





State and Local 
Recreation 
Roundup 


Regardless of the amount of wil- 
derness eventually included in the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System, there is a continuing need 
for natural; wild, scenic, near-wil- 
derness and other areas to meet 
various types of public demand. The 
following information has been 
gathered by Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Regional Offices from 
State and local governments. Many 
other similar programs will be 
needed in the future to supplement 
and complement designated wilder- 
ness. 


Alabama 

The Statewide Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan of Ala- 
bama calls for establishment of an 
Alabama Natural and Scenic Areas 


Program. 

The program’s four basic aims 
would be to encourage preservation 
of representative portions of the 
State’s original plant communities, 
aquatic areas, and geological fea- 
tures; to encourage preservation of 
habitats supporting rare or endan- 
gered plant and animal populations; 
to enhance the recreational, educa- 
tional, and scientific value of the 
preserved sites; and to increase 
concern among citizens for protect- 
ing and preserving Alabama’s nat- 
ural heritage. 

Four classifications of areas would 
include those of National, Regional, 
State, and Local significance. A 
county-by-county site inventory 
based upon reports by Resource 
Conservation and Development 
Committees includes 356 potential 
sites. 

The State Plan calls for legisla- 
tion to authorize operation of the 
program by the State Department 
of Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources and to provide financing. 
Contact: Department of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources, Admin- 


istrative Building, Montgomery, Ala. 
36104. 


Alaska 

Imagine a State one-fifth the size 
of the total area of the other 49 
States. You have Alaska. Imagine, 
then, a muncipality which houses 
one-half of the people of that enor- 
mous State. You have Anchorage. 
Stretch your imagination one more 
time and consider a_ half-million- 
acre wilderness park which has 
more than 100 miles of boundary 
adjacent to that municipality. It has 
been said that if Chugach State 
Park, one of the largest State parks 
in the United States, had been set 
down in any other place, it would 
be a National Park. Its glaciers, 
waterfalls, and great craggy rock 
formations remind one of the Rock- 
ies, or perhaps the Sierra Nevada 
Range. But when one walks up the 
mountains and runs out of trees and 
into tundra at 1,200 feet above sea- 
level, one knows that this is the 
sub-Arctic. 

The Chugach State Park may be 
America’s most accessible wilder- 
ness. With a half-hour drive from 
any area of the muncipality of An- 
chorage, people can enter this great 
park and see examples of the nat- 
ural wonders which brought them, 
resident and visitor alike, to Alaska. 


Chugach State Park borders the city of 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


The park rises from sea level to 
more than 8,000 feet; more than 
two dozen of its peaks have sum- 
mits higher than 6,000 feet. Week- 
end Anchorage mountaineers spend 
less time behind the wheels of their 
cars, and more time climbing. In 
fact, many peaks do not require an 
overnight trip. 

A small group of six to eight - 
park rangers looks after the park. 
Some are trained in company with 
Alaska State Troopers and are com- 
missioned State law enforcement 
officers. Others are experts in ava- 
lanche rescue, snow machine man- 
agement, and environmental educa- 
tion. The rangers do a job similar 
to ranger jobs in other States, but 
they do it with fewer people. A 
quarter million people visited the 
Chugach State Park in 1976 and 
many of them, both in summer and 
winter, experienced the wilderness 
aspects of the park. An even smaller 
crew of maintenance employees 
takes care of the maintenance of 
the heavily used recreation facilities 
on the fringe of the park. 

Eskimos and Indians inhabited 
the lower elevations of what is now 





Chugach State Park for thousands 
of years before European man came 
on the scene. Hunting campsites 
have been located by Alaska’s State 
Archaeologist. The camps indicate 
that both land and sea animals were 
hunted for food. The ancient camp- 
sites overlook an area of Cook Inlet 
where the tide fluctuates as much 
as 38 feet and frightening tidal 
bores sweep the narrow body of 
water known as Turnagain Arm. 

Captain James Cook was the first 
European explorer to see this shore 
and its magnificent mountains when 
he anchored off-shore and sent his 
ship's boats in search of the elusive 
Northwest Passage in May of 1778. 
The boats were turned back by tidal 
flows and Cook sailed out of the 
inlet, later named for him, to his 
ultimate meeting with fate in Hawaii. 
Later, Russian trappers, then gold 
miners, and finally the Alaska Rail- 
road, running along Chugach State 
Park connecting the Yukon River 
and Alaska’s interior regions with 
the sea, came to the shores of Cook 
Inlet. The city of Anchorage popped 
up as a railroad headquarters town 
and now serves as the center of 
commerce for the State. 

In 1970, the year of Earth Day 
consciousness, Alaska saw some 
great changes. Enlightened State 
legislators, led by former Repre- 
sentative Dr. Helen Bierne and State 
Senator Lowell Thomas, Jr. (now 
Alaska’s Lieutenant Governor), set 
almost a million acres of Alaska’s 
statehood lands aside for State 
parks. Chugach was one of those 
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One-half million acres in Chugach State 
Park lie adjacent to half of Alaska’s 
people. 


parks. The State Legislature in- 
structed the Alaska Division of Parks 
to operate the eastern third of the 
park as a wilderness area, the cen- 
tral core of the park as a scenic 
area, and to operate the area clos- 
est to the city as a recreation area. 

Providing a wildlife viewing area 
for the public was another legisla- 
tive charge. The park provides habi- 
tat for moose, grizzlies, black bear, 
Dall sheep, and mountain goats. 
Wolves, wolverines, coyotes, and 
lynx are found there, as are their 
prey, snowshoe rabbits, ptarmigan, 
and many other small mammals and 
birds. To Alaskans, it is no surprise 
to see a moose or grizzly near the 
park boundary. Many residents find 
them closer to home than they 
would like. An organic gardener was 
broken hearted when two Chugach 
moose come into his yard and ate 
his compost pile from top to bottom. 
Hunting is permitted in most of the 
park, while some drainages are set 
aside exclusively for wildlife viewing. 

Anchorage residents are very 
possessive about the park. What is 
believed to be the best attended 
public hearing in Alaskan history, 
(bigger than the Pipeline and A- 
bomb test hearings) was held to 
determine whether snowmachiners 
or skiers would be able to use a 
major watershed within Chugach 
State Park. 

Twelve hundred people came to 
argue their cases, both individually 
and with cheering sections before 
the television cameras. What is most 
interesting about this hearing is that 
the recreational zoning which re- 
sulted from it has worked. Water- 
sheds have been zoned to separate 
the groups and to control the im- 
pact on the natural scene and on 
the park’s eco-systems. Most park 
users are satisfied with the zoning. 

Alaska, with great oil and gas 
reserves, will be a prime contribu- 
tor to the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund's future. Campgrounds, 


picnic area, and trails have been 
developed in Chugach Park using 
Federal Land and Water Conser- 
vation Funds administered by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. A 
major project for acquiring inhold- 
ings and developing a destination 
campground, nature center, and 
trailhead facility has been approved 
by Alaskan voters in a_ recent 
bond election. These funds, coupled 
with Land and Water Conservation 
money, will go a long way toward 
fulfilling the intent of the people 
when the Legislature boldly set 
aside Chugach, one of America’s 
great park lands for future genera- 
tions. 


Contact: Russell W. Cahill, Director, 
Division of Parks, 323 East Fourth 
Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 


Arkansas 

Acting on State Plan recommen- 
dations, the Arkansas Legislature 
passed Act 297 in 1971 which estab- 
lished a system for the preservation 
of the State’s natural areas. 

A major objective of Arkansas’ 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan is to preserve and 
enhance the natural beauty of the 
scenic and historic areas of Arkan- 
sas and to improve the quality of 
the outdoor recreation environment. 

To carry out this legislative man- 
date, the State allocated $44,480 
which was matched by Land and 
Water Conservation Fund monies 
to prepare an Arkansas Natural 
Areas Plan as an integral element 
of the updated Arkansas Statewide 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Plan. 

The intent of the Arkansas Natural 
Areas Plan, published in 1974, was 
to inventory Arkansas’ natural areas 
worthy of preservation and to de- 
velop criteria for nominating areas 
for inclusion in the system. Addi- 
tional objectives include the devel- 
opment of guidelines for manage- 
ment of preserves within the natural 
area system and to determine the 
status of threatened plant and ani- 
mal species in the State. 

Act 112 of 1973 authorized the 
creation of the Arkansas Natural 





Heritage Commission and charged 
the Commission to develop a master 
operations plan. The master plan 
supplements the Arkansas Natural 
Areas Plan. It is a basis for locating, 
selecting, and preserving natural 
areas in the State. 

This plan has been used ‘in the 
selection of 38 sites presently on 
the State Registry of Natural Areas 
and the nine sites now making up 
the State System of Natural Areas. 
Contact: Ronald Copeland, Director, 
Arkansas Department of Local Serv- 
ices, Suite 900, First National Build- 
ing, Little Rock, Ark. 72201. 


California 
Two nonprofit foundations in Cali- 
fornia have found interesting ways 


to precisely define the scope of their 
natural area preservation programs. 
State and local officials work closely 
with the California Natural Areas 
Coordinating Council and Small 
Wilderness Area Preservation, Inc. 
The California Natural Areas Co- 
ordinating Council has set as a 
primary goal the completion of an 
Inventory of California Natural Areas. 
The inventory expected to be com- 
pleted this year is the result of 
years of mostly volunteer labor by 
some three hundred professional 
scientists and dedicated amateurs. 
The inventory will contain approx- 
imately 1,500 areas that will provide 
a record of the many and diverse 
biological, geological, and paleon- 
tological features that are found in 


Panoche Hills, preserved by the 
California Natural Areas Coordinating 
Council, supports semi-desert com- 
munities typical of eastern slopes of 
the South Coast Ranges. 


California today. These areas fall 
into two categories. 

First, there are those that are 
unique or are of particular scientific 
or educational interest. These in- 
clude habitats of rare and endan- 
gered plant and animal species, 
relict or disjunct populations, 
paleontological sites, noteworthy 
geological .features, and areas of 
historical interest such as type lo- 
Calities of soils, plants, or animals. 

In the second category are those 
areas representative of the various 
biotic communities found in the 
State. These sites are chosen not 
only to be representative but also 
to include a geographical range. 
While some of the types repre- 
sented in certain areas might be 
considered commonplace and there- 
fore unimportant, the Council points 
out that as California continues to 
grow many presently common plant 
and animal associations could fol- 
low the path of the grizzly, which 
today is only a symbol on the State 
flag. 

Once the record is complete, the 
Council will direct its efforts toward 
protection of the natural areas. 
Their strategy has not yet been 
defined but it will be interesting to 
see whether an academic “mini- 
mum system” supported by many 
ad hoc public hearings will be met 
with less trepidation than is the 
smaller but growing list of natural 
areas proposed each year for pub- 
lic ownership and use. Private 
groups such as The Trust for Public 
Land and The Nature Conservancy 
and public agencies such as the 
California Department of Parks and 
Recreation already make frequent 
use of the inventory to target and 
give added documentation and 
weight to their land acquisition proj- 
ects. The inventory can also provide 
a basis for appropriate land steward- 
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ship when private ownership is the 
best alternative. 

The second program, Small Wil- 
derness Area Preservation, Inc. 
(SWAP), is a young and successful 
non-profit foundation that concen- 
trates its efforts on saving small, 
often little-known wild areas from 
imminent destruction. 

SWAP regards the potential of 

these small natural areas as “‘limit- 
less’: “‘such as neighborhood 
places for the environmental educa- 
tion of young people; sanctuaries 
for small wildlife; breathing space 
for over-urbanized districts; close- 
in areas in which to renew natural 
awareness and_ *relationship.”’ 
Though tiny in comparison to areas 
needed for environmental protec- 
tion, these near-at-hand ‘“‘class- 
rooms” are saved primarily as a 
standard of measurement for human 
achievement. 
Contact: Leslie Hood, The California 
Natural Areas Coordinating Council, 
1505 Sobre Vista Drive, Sonoma, 
Calif. 95476; Mrs. Linda McDonald, 
SWAP Administrative Assistant, 
7431 St. Philomena Way, Citrus 
Heights, Calif. 95610. 


East Bay Regional Park District 
operating in a 2-county area east of 
San Francisco has amassed a park 
estate of 44,158 acres. In the heart 
of the metropolitan area serving an 
East Bay population of 1.7 million, 
the District has been trying to ac- 
quire three major wilderness areas 
totalling approximately 11,000 acres. 

Minimum standards set in the 
District's master plan require that 
regional wilderness areas be larger 
than 3,000 acres (all three are); 
generally undisturbed, natural and 
roadiess; and sufficiently wide to 
prevent the penetration of offensive 
noise and other pollution. The view- 
shed should be generally undevel- 
oped with adequate preventive 
land-use controls secured for the 
surrounding area. Surrounding land- 
owners are encouraged to assist in 
the preservation of the ecological 
management unit if its boundaries 
are jarger than the public area. 
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Los Osos Oaks is an area at San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., preserved by Small 
Wilderness Area Preservation, Inc. 


Contact: East Bay Regional Park 
District, 11500 Skyline Boulevard, 
Oakland, Calif. 94619. 


Delaware 

Delaware's State Park System is 
providing protection for some nat- 
ural areas. Included are 12 miles of 
ocean beaches, salt water bays, 
dunes, surf, seabird colonies, three 
inland ponds, grassy meadows, 
running brooks, rolling slopes, a 
beaver colony and diversified wood- 
lands in picturesque settings. 

Cape Henlopen is a sandy penin- 
sula and ocean front park which 
extends southward from Delaware 
Bay. The Great Dune located here 
rises 80 feet above the shore and is 
the highest between Cape Hatteras 
and Cape Cod. Here, too, are the 
famous “walking dunes.”’ There are 
4 miles of open shoreline, unusual 
flora and a seabird nesting colony. 
The beaches, bayshore and dunes 
are visited throughout the year by 
fishermen, naturalists, hikers, and 
school groups. 

Eight miles of ocean beach plus 
calm inland bays along the Dela- 


ware Seashore provide an excellent 
haven from the nearby congested 
urban environment. 

Trap Pond, Delaware's first State 
Park, boasts beautiful surroundings. 
Its pine and hardwood forests sur- 
round the 90-acre pond which 
makes it a picturesque woodland 
setting. Trap Pond and nearby 
Trussum Pond have the nothern- 
most publicly owned stands of bald 
cypress in the United States. 

Brandywine Creek has _ rolling 
meadows and woodlands sloping 
steeply to the Brandywine River. 
This area has been considered for 
the National Natural Landmarks 
Program; however, formal evalua- 
tion has not yet taken place. 

In the 70-acre Killens Pond area 
nature has been left relatively un- 
disturbed. Primitive camping for 
youth groups is permitted, but with 
reservations and monitoring to pre- 
serve the area. 

Contact: State of Delaware, Division 
of Parks and Recreation, Edward 
Tatnall Bidg., Dover, Del. 19901. 


Georgia 

The Georgia Heritage Trust Pro- 
gram has acquired 27,000 acres of 
lands in 42 sites for a cost of $19.6 
million during the past 3 years. 
The program for acquiring natural, 
cultural/historical, and recreational 





Bruneau Dunes State Park contains 
massive dunes similar to those dis- 
covered on Mars. 


lands was created by a 1972 Execu- 
tive Order by President Carter, then 
Governor of the State. 

The program received statutory 
authority in the Heritage Trust Act 
of 1975 under Governor Horace 
Busby. First of the Trust acquisitions 
was made in 1974. 

The 15-member Georgia Heritage 
Trust Advisory Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor evaluated 
sites with Department of Natural 
Resources staff assistance to create 
a hallmark status list of areas de- 
serving acquisition and protection. 
Each year this master list of areas 
is reviewed by the Department's 
Office of Planning and Research to 
select priority projects for an an- 
nual acquisition plan. 

Acquisitions under the program 
to date have used State appropria- 
tions, Federal grants, and donations. 
During fiscal year 1978, the pro- 
gram will be financed by $2.25 mil- 
lion which can be used to match 


Federal Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund grants or to acquire Heri- 
tage Trust Lands outright. David 
Grant, who heads the program, says 
the State possibly will seek major 
bond financing for future program 
financing. 

Contact: David Grant, Office of 
Planning and Resources, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, 270 
Washington Street, S.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 30334. 


Idaho 

The Idaho Department of Parks 
and Recreation administers two 
major park classifications within the 
park system. State Natural Parks 
are to protect and perpetuate spa- 
cious areas possessing exceptional 
resource values which _ illustrate 
Idaho's natural heritage and to pro- 
vide for use and enjoyment in a 
manner that will enhance public ap- 
preciation while leaving resources 
unimpaired for future generations. 

Recreation Parks are to provide 
high-quality areas that are adapt- 
able to intensive use and offer a 
broad range of opportunities for ac- 
tivities at locations of high demand 
throughout the State. 

Harriman State Park on April 1, 
1977, became a State Natural Park. 
The 14,700-acre park is a gift from 
E. Roland and Averill Harriman. As 
a condition of the- gift, the home 
ranch or Railroad Ranch is to be 
used as park, while 3,000 acres 
near Lima, Mont., and 6,000-acre 
Sheridan Ranch will be used for ex- 
changes and sales to finance devel- 
opment and to fill out the park. 
Harriman Park lies near West 
Yellowstone. 


One of the East Bay Regional Fark 
District areas in Ridgelands Regional 
Wilderness. 


The area includes nesting areas 
of the sandhill crane and trumpeter 
swan. 

Another area, 622-acre Malad 
Gorge State Park near Jerome, lies 
along the Malad River where the 
gorge opens into the Snake River 
Canyon. li features a spectacular 
200-250-foot-deep gorge, sharply 
contrasting with the gently rolling 
sagebrush and grassy terrain on 
either side of it. One of the first 
homesteads in the area was located 
there and prior to the white man’s 
arrival, Indians used it for hunting 
and trapping encampments. 

The 3,000-acre Bruneau Dunes 
State Park in Owyhee County, 
Idaho, contains unusual dunes of a 
type found on earth only in Bruneau 
and Africa. They are similar to 
dunes on the planet Mars. In the 
Bruneau Dunes and on Mars, the 
high point of the dune is formed in 
the center of a natural bowl. In com- 
mon types of dunes, the high point 
of sand formation is close to the 
edge of natural bowls. 

Both Malad Gorge and Bruneau 
Dunes Parks have been assisted by 
the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund administered by the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. 


Contact: Idaho State Parks and 
Recreation Department, Statehouse 
Mall, 2177 Warm Springs, Boise, 
Idaho 83720. 


Illinois 

What do Kettle Moraine, Kinni- 
kinnick Creek, Shoe Factory Road, 
Volo Bog, Harlem Hills, Busse 
Forest, Black Partridge Woods, 
Beach Cemetery, Heron Pond, and 
Wildcat Bluff have in common? 
They are all components of the 
Illinois Nature Preserve System. 
Established in 1963, the system in- 
cludes more than 15,000 acres of 
natural areas. A 9-member Nature 





Preserves Commission shares re- 
sponsibility for the nature preserves 
system with the Illinois Department 
of Conservation. Areas in the sys- 
tem may be either publicly or pri- 
vately owned. They are formally 
dedicated to maintenance in their 
natural condition. Illinois Nature 
Preserves must either retain some 
degree of their primeval character, 
or have floral, faunal, geological, or 
archaeological features of scientific 
or educational value. 


Contact: Illinois Department of Con- 
servation, 605 State Office Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 62706. 


The Illinois Natural Areas Inven- 
tory is a comprehensive, statewide 
effort to find, describe, and evaluate 
natural areas for the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Conducted 
by the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign in conjunction 
with the Natural Land Institute, the 
inventory receives funding from the 
Federal Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. 


The project seeks: 


1. Areas of land or water that ex- 
hibit flora and fauna as near as 
possible to conditions at time of 
settlement. 


2. Natural habitats with rare or en- 
dangered species. 


3. Areas with plants or animals 
which are relics of past migrations 
or climatic conditions. 


4, Natural geologic 
notable scientific or 
value. 


5. Natural areas currently used for 
teaching and research. 


features of 
educational 


Contact: Illinois Natural Areas In- 
ventory, 214 Mumford Hall, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 61801. 


The /Ilinois Nature Preserve Com- 
mission has a policy against naming 
natural areas for people. It made an 
exception recently, however, for Dr. 
Margery Carlson. Dr. Carlson, an 
Assistant Professor of Botany at 
Northwestern University until her re- 
tirement in 1959, has a long record 


of helping to save natural areas. Big 
Bend Nature Preserve, acquired in 
1970 largely through Dr. Carlson's 
tireless efforts, has been renamed 
Margery C. Carlson Nature Preserve. 

Moraine Hills, an environmental 
State Park that lets visitors experi- 
ence sensitive ecological commu- 
nities without harming them, recently 
was opened in Illinois. The 1,600- 
acre area includes lakes, bogs, and 
hardwood forest. It was evaluated 
by the Department of Conservation 
for uses which would have little 
effect on the park environment. The 
activities selected are those that use 
little or no energy and make little or 
no noise. Included are an 11-mile 
manmade trail for biking, hiking, 
and cross-country skiing. Picnicking 
and nature study are also encour- 
aged. 


Contact: Information and Education 
Division, Department of Conserva- 
tion, State Office Building, Spring- 
field, Ill. 62706. 


Indiana 
An act passed by the 1967 Indiana 
General Assembly created a Divi- 


Dr. Margery C. Carlson. 


The Illinois Natural Areas Inventory is 
finding sites such as this sandstone 
ravine in south-central Illinois. 


sion of Nature Preserves within the 
Indiana Department of Natural Re- 
sources. It provided for the acquisi- 
tion, control, use, management, 
protection, and initial funding of a 
system of nature preserves. The 
wording of this legislation was pat- 
terned after the earlier Illinois Na- 
ture Preserves System Act. Unlike 
some other State nature preserve 
authorities, the Indiana act requires 
that the dedication of each pro- 
posed area must be approved and 
accepted by the State Natural Re- 





sources Commission. This commis- 
sion is composed of 12 members, 
six of whom are “‘lay’’ members, 
appointed by the Governor. 

The first State nature preserve 
was dedicated by Indiana in 1969. 
Presently, there are 41 dedicated 
nature preserves in the State, total- 
ing 6,430 acres. Dedicated nature 
preserves and natural areas in Indi- 
ana now total 18,292 acres. A nat- 
ural area is described as an area 
of land and/or water, whether in 
public or private ownership, which 
either retains or has re-established 
its natural character (although it 
need not be undisturbed), has un- 
usual flora or fauna, or has biotic, 
geological, scenic, or paleontologi- 
cal features of scientific or educa- 
tional value. A natural area does not 
become a nature preserve until it 
has been formally dedicated. 
Contact: Division of Nature Pre- 
serves, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Room 616, State Office 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 46204. 


A $125,000 Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund matching grant is 
enabling the Lake County, Ind., Park 
and Recreation Board to begin ac- 
quiring a 1,000-acre natural area. A 
remnant of the once-extensive Great 
Kankakee Marsh, the land was in 
danger of being lost to developers. 
The Nature Conservancy conse- 
quently acquired 460 acres of the 
site and obtained an option on the 
remaining acreage to hold until the 
park and recreation board can ac- 
quire the property. Known as Park 
Site #31, the 1,000-acre natural 
area is located between two State 
fish and wildlife areas and may be- 
come a part of Indiana’s proposed 
Kankakee Environmental Corridor. 
Contact: Lake County Park and 
Recreation Board, 2293 North Main 
Street, Crown Point, Ind. 46307. 


Louisiana 

In July 1975, the Louisiana Legis- 
lature enacted an ambitious 15-year, 
$113,515,000 State Parks Bond Pro- 
gram. The Bond Program (Act 298 
of Louisiana Legislature) is an out- 


growth of the Louisiana State Parks 
Plan, 1975-1990, which was devel- 
oped as an element of the State 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Plan (SCORP). 

The Bond Program calls for the 
acquisition and development of new 
areas and additional development 
of existing units in the State Park 
System in three 5-year phases. The 
program provides for the expendi- 
ture of $55,260,000 in the first five 
years; $29,300,000 in the second 
five years; and $28,955,000 in the 
last three years. Dollar amounts are 
listed for each project. 

An important element of the State 
Parks Program is the adoption of a 
new classification system. The new 
Classification system adopted by the 
State Legislature (Act 314) in 1974 
establishes five categories and pro- 
vides a definition of each with cri- 
teria for selection, development, 


and management. A major focus of 
the program is geared to preserva- 
tion of the State’s significant natural 
areas. Two of the categories in the 


system, State Preservation Areas 
and State Preservation Sites, are 
oriented principally to resource 
protection. 

During the first five years, seven 
of the State’s most significant un- 
protected natural areas will be ac- 
quired by the State. Acquisition of 
the first of these, Coochie Brake 
State Preservation Area in Winn 
Parish, is well under way. As part of 
its purchase, the State of Louisiana 
was the beneficiary of a 240-acre 
donation valued at $240,000 by 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation. 
Contact: Mrs. Sandra S. Thompson, 
Secretary of the Department of Cul- 
ture, Recreation & Tourism, P.O. 
Drawer 1111, Baton Rouge, La. 
70821. 


Maine 

Over 42 percent of the land acre- 
age of Maine is classified as wild- 
lands with wildland defined as un- 
organized territory. This total wild- 
land area is over 9 million acres. 

The sparsely populated area of 
northern Maine, a favorite of sports- 
men and campers, includes the 


Allagash Wilderness Waterway, the 
watersheds of the Penobscot and 
St. Johns Rivers, and Baxter State 
Park, including mile high Mt. 
Katahdin, northern terminus of the 
Appalachian Trail. 

The Allagash Wilderness Water- 
way was established by legislative 
action in 1966 ‘‘to preserve, protect 
and develop the natural beauty, 
character and habitat of a unique 
area.” It is a 92-mile-long corridor 
through the beautiful forests of 
northern Maine. It encompasses 
200,000 acres, of which over 30,000 
is water. The many lakes, streams 
and ponds make a canoe trip 
through this wilderness a memor- 
able adventure. 

The Waterway encompasses two 
zones. In the inner or “restricted” 
zone, approximately 500 feet from 
the high water mark, camps, timber 
cutting and construction of any kind 
are prohibited, and only limited ac- 
tivities allowed to maintain a healthy 
forest. In the outer zone, one mile 
back from the high water mark, tim- 
ber harvesting operations based on 
selective cutting are being carried 
on under state approved plans. 

The Waterway inaugurated a new 
concept, a new era of creative 
Federal-State conservation cooper- 
ation. Responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the area rests with the 
Maine Bureau of Parks and Recrea- 
tion. 

Baxter State Park, located in the 
northern wilderness country of 
Maine, is administered by the Baxter 
Park Authority. The 201,018 acres 
were deeded to the State by former 
Governor Percival P. Baxter. By re- 
solve of the Maine Legislature in 
1931, the area was officially desig- 
nated as ‘Baxter State Park.” 
Through this enactment, these acres 
have been dedicated for the use of 
the ‘‘People of Maine,” forever to be 
held by the State of Maine in trust 
for public park, public recreation 
purposes and scientific forestry; the 
same forever shall be held in its 
natural wild state; and, except for a 
small area, forever shal] be held as 
a sanctuary for wild beasts and 
birds. 





Critical Areas. \dentification and 
registration of critical natural areas 
is an important step in the process 
of conserving Maine’s unusual and 
outstanding natural features. To 
recognize those areas worthy of 
conservation, the Special Session of 
the 106th Legislature in 1974 created 
the Critical Areas Program. These 
areas with their unusual natural, 
scenic, scientific, or historical fea- 
tures, were to be included on a 
Critical Areas Registry. The State 
Planning Office, which is charged 
with administering the program, has 
developed an analytic method of 
identifying and comparing such sig- 
nificant natural features. It is as- 
sisted in this process by an 11- 
member Citizen Advisory Board. 

The Critical Areas Program is 

essentially non-regulatory, which 
means that the protection of regis- 
tered natural areas depends on the 
continued cooperation of the land- 
owner. 
Contact: Bureau of Parks and Rec- 
reation, Planning and Research 
Department, State Office Bldg., 
Augusta, Maine 04333. 


Maryland 

The State of Maryland has 
launched a major effort to name and 
protect its areas of critical concern. 
In January 1976, as mandated by 
the Land Use Act of 1974, Maryland 
set final guidelines for local govern- 
ments to designate areas of critical 
State concern. The five-step proc- 
ess includes: (1) Inventorying by 
general categories any areas to be 
considered; (2) determining whether 
areas are both “critical” and “of 
State concern”; (3) geographically 
delineating each area; (4) describ- 
ing the significant features of each 
area; and (5) identifying land uses 
compatible with each critical area 
and suggesting management tech- 
niques. 

After establishing the guidelines, 
the Department of State Planning 
met with each county to discuss 
program plans. The local govern- 
ments were expected to submit 
Critical-areas recommendations by 
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April 1, 1977. The Department of 
State Planning will propose desig- 
nations and allow three months for 
public review before the Secretary 
of State Planning officially desig- 
nates the areas of critical State 
concern. 

Maryland’s system is unique be- 
cause local governments continue 
to control land use in the critical 
areas; the Statewide program con- 
tinues to focus greater concern for 
the areas. 


Contact: Department of State Plan- 
ning, State Office Building, 301 W. 
Preston Street, Baltimore, Md. 
21201. 


Stream Valley Parks—Urban Nat- 
ural Areas. Within a 25-mile radius 
of the Nation’s Capital, the Mary- 
land-National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission administers over 
34,000 acres of public parklands in 
Montgomery and Prince George's 
Counties, Md. 

The genesis for this major system 
was the Federal Capper-Cramton 
Act of 1930 which provided for ‘‘the 
acquisition, establishment, and de- 
velopment of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and 
Fort Washington to the Great Falls, 
and to provide for the acquisition of 
lands in the District of Columbia 
and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia requisite to the comprehen- 
sive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital.” 

This unique legislation and the 
funding provided resulted in a Com- 
mission decision to begin immedi- 
ate acquisition and limited develop- 
ment of lands bordering the major 
stream systems in the two counties, 
including Rock Creek, the Patuxent 
and Anacostia Rivers, Piscattaway 
Creek, and several tributary drain- 
ages. 

Early acquisition focused on con- 
serving the forested slopes protect- 
ing these waterways and included 
land strips to the ‘Military crest” 
atop each stream bank as an ac- 
quisition rule of thumb. Subsequent 
intensive residential and commercial 


Hikers enjoy an interpretive walk in a 
Maryland Stream Valley Park. 


development in the Washington 
Metropolitan area was largely ex- 
cluded from the floodplains and 
stream valleys as a result of this 
program, and the conservation 
benefits in terms of flood control, 
water quality, and erosion protec- 
tion are clearly evident some 47 
years later. Though beset by urban- 
ization, siltation, pollution, and in- 
creasing stormwater runoff from 
paved surfaces, the major drainages 
are free-flowing, supportive of fish, 
aquatic vegetation and insect life, 
and esthetically appealing in an 
area of over 1,000,000 population. 

Present stream valley holdings 
represent hundreds of miles of 
linear natural areas, with develop- 
ment limited to passive recreation— 
hiking trails, bridle paths and some 
picnicking opportunity. Aside from 
the obvious protection afforded the 
rivers and streams in terms of 
shade, soil stabilization, and esthet- 
ics, the vegetative substraie sup- 
ports numerous species of plants 
and animals native to Maryland and 
these parklands are vital to the per- 
petuation of wildlife and wildlife 
habitat in both counties. 

These natural areas also serve 
land use and master planning as 
significant buffers in the separation 
of urban development and for visual 
relief as major green spaces 
threaded across the landscape. 


Contact: Stanton G. Ernst, Director 
of Parks, The Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, 8787 Georgia Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20907. 





Massachusetts 

Nationwide lawmakers have been 
giving attention to the environmental 
protection of mountain regions, 
which is a long-overlooked part of 
the effort to preserve sensitive nat- 
ural areas. 

The Massachusetts Berkshire 
Scenic Mountains Act of 1974 was 
a milestone in this endeavor since 
it went beyond land-use controls for 
mountains enacted by Palo Alto, 
Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah. This 
Massachusetts law was the first 
State legislation which took into 
consideration the entire spectrum of 
interests served by regulating de- 
velopment in mountainous areas. 

The prevention of pollution and 
erosion and the preservation of nat- 
ural scenic qualities were just a few 
of the purposes of the act. This act, 
signed by Governor Francis Sargent 
on August 14, 1974, enabled towns 
and cities in Berkshire County to 
designate mountain regions and 
adopt regulations for those regions 
in order to “protect watershed re- 
sources and preserve the scenic 
qualities of the environment.” 
Contact: Cooperative Extension 
Service, Holdsworth Natural Re- 
sources Center, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, Mass. 01002. 


Boston Urban Wilds. Over 2,000 
acres of natural land that lie outside 
the city of Boston’s park system of- 
fer its residents an opportunity to 
enjoy beaches, marshes, and wood- 
lands in the midst of a congested 
urban setting. These “Urban Wilds” 


are one of the city’s greatest re- 
sources and are an irreplaceable 
part of its natural heritage. Besides 
providing residents environmental 
and recreational opportunities, these 
natural areas are often critical to the 
ecological balance of their sur- 
roundings. 

In order to meet the needs of a 
growing community without dimin- 
ishing open space areas, the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority, under a 
grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts, has undertaken a study. 
This Boston Urban Wilds Study is 
the city’s first atempt to find a thor- 
ough and creative solution to com- 
munity problems of conservation. 

An inventory lists and describes 
all natural areas in Boston. The next 
step was to establish priorities and 
define specific methods for protec- 
tion. However, with a total of 143 
sites identified, the immediate pro- 
tection of every single site was im- 
possible. To determine site signifi- 
cance, physical and visual char- 
acteristics were examined as well 
as educational, recreational, or his- 
torical potentials. The sites were 
then divided into three categories of 
natural areas: “Most Significant,” 
“Significant,” and ‘Less Signifi- 
cant.” Courses of action necessary 
to preserve these areas were then 
developed. 


Contact: Elliot Rhodeside, Boston 
Redevelopment Authority, City Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 02201. 


Michigan 
Governor William G. Milliken of 
Michigan recently signed legislation 


One of the Boston Urban Wilds sites. 


creating a recreation land acquisi- 
tion trust fund. Money will accrue to 
the fund from oil, gas, and mineral 
operations on State lands. One-third 
of the fees and royalties are to be 
used directly for land purchases the 
year after they are collected. The 
other two-thirds of the annual col- 
lections are deposited in the trust 
fund, with principal not to exceed 
$100 million. 

When signing the bill, Governor 
Milliken stated, ‘As we move to 
meet the needs of today’s genera- 
tion for fuel and other minerals, we 
also bear a responsibility to future 
generations to mitigate the loss of 
environmental surface values in our 
State.” No more than $2.5 million 
can be spent in any fiscal year for 
land acquisition. A list of lands 
scheduled for acquisition in order of 
priority will be submitted to the 
Legislature each year for approval 
of their acquisition with recreation 
land trust fund monies. 


Contact: Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources, Stevens T. 
Mason Building, Lansing, Mich. 
48926. 


Three Rivers, Mich., has acquired 
a 17.5-acre natural area for public 
birdwatching, nature study, hiking, 
and bicycling. The site, to be named 
“Open Space Nature Area,” is be- 
ing acquired with the aid of a Land 
and Water Conservation Fund grant. 
As an addition to the natural area, 
the city is also acquiring a 5-acre 
parcel from the State Department of 
Highways and Transportation. 
Contact: City of Three Rivers, 333 
W. Michigan Avenue, Three Rivers, 
Mich. 49093. 


Minnesota 

Acquisition of scientific and nat- 
ural areas by the Minnesota De- 
partment of Natural Resources is 
authorized under the Scientific and 
Natural Areas Law of 1969, as 
amended by the Minnesota Outdoor 
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Recreation Act of 1975. Areas ac- 
quired under the law are natural 
“bench marks” preserved for future 
generations. Not only are they pre- 
served for research and educational 
purposes, but they are available to 
the general public. The scientific 
and natural areas or interests therein 
are acquired by the Minnesota DNR 
by gift, easement, lease, or pur- 
chase. 

As interest in the land is obtained, 
the Commissioner of Natural Re- 
sources can designate the area as a 
scientific or natural area by Com- 
missioner's Order filed with the 
Secretary of State. 

Each scientific and natural area in 
Minnesota is designated as one of 
the following: 


Research Unit—Use is limited to 
programs conducted by qualified 
scientists and college graduate 
and postgraduate students. 

Educational Unit—Permitted uses 
include all activities of a research 
unit plus primary, secondary, and 
college undergraduate programs. 

Public Use Unit—Permitted uses in- 
cludes those mentioned above 
plus interpretive programs for the 
benefit of the general public. 
The commissioner has appointed 

an 18-member Scientific and Nat- 

ural Areas Advisory Committee. This 
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committee, functioning since 1966, 
has considered over 350 parcels of 
land for scientific and natural area 
status, a number of which have 
been so designated. 


Contact: Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resources, 301 Centennial 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 55155. 


Mississippi 

As part of the State Comprehen- 
sive Outdoor Recreation Plan pro- 
gram, the Mississippi Park Commis- 
sion, the Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, and 
The Nature Conservancy are co- 
operating in the first stages of a 
Mississippi Natural Heritage Pro- 
gram. 

Using appropriated funds under 
existing legislative authorities, Rae 
Sanders, Director of the Mississippi 
Park System, obtained matching 
Land and Water Conservation Funds 
to be used in contracting with The 
Nature Conservancy. During an ini- 
tial 2-year period, the program is 
identifying and describing areas in 
the State which might be suitable 
for acquisition in the program. Cate- 
gories being examined involve areas 
important for protection of rare or 
endangered plant and animal spe- 


cies, geological, and esthetic fea- 
tures. 


Michigan nature trail. 


The period of area identification 
is expected to be followed by legis- 
lative proposals necessary to orga- 
nize and finance the Mississippi 
Natural Heritage Program. 

Contact: Joe Jacob, Program Co- 
ordinator, Mississippi Natural Heri- 


tage Program, 2304 Riverside Drive, 
Jackson, Miss. 39202. 


Missouri 

At least eight public and private 
organizations are working together 
to identify and preserve Missouri's 
natural areas. As of the summer of 
1977, more than 1,000 potential nat- 
ural areas had been _ identified 
through a county-by-county search 
by college students and professional 
biologists. 

At least 75 areas have been iden- 
tified and preserved by different 
organizations. Although their criteria 
for selection may differ; all groups 
agree that a natural area is a unique 
community containing flora and/or 
fauna that are distinctive in that 
particular area. Thus far, these nat- 
ural areas which have been identi- 
fied range from heron rookeries to 
caves to communities of wild 
orchids. 

These Missourians dedicated to 
natural area preservation feel that 
their work will ensure that rare or 
endangered species of animals and 
plant life are not destroyed but will 
be allowed to thrive in their natural 
environment without the threat of 
destruction by development. 


Contact: Missouri Department of 
Natural Resources, P.O. Box 176, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey's Pine Barrens once 
constituted as much as 30 percent 
of the State. Even now nearly one 
million acres remain relatively un- 
disturbed. This primarily sandy area 
is covered with a dense forest of 
low scrubby pines interlaced with a 
network of clear, cool, slow-flowing 





streams whose banks are shaded 
by dark cedars. Industry has re- 
peatedly come and gone; first iron, 
then glass, then even paper and 
silk, have risen and disappeared 
leaving curious 
clearings. 


ruins in forest 

Large areas were bought in the 
late 1800’s to serve as a water sup- 
ply for Philadelphia as an immense 
quantity of water lies just below the 
surface. Laws prohibiting the export 
of water from New Jersey stopped 
that plan and the land became state 
forest and parks. But, today that 
water is eyed thirstily throughout the 
State and its existence has provided 
conservationists with the primary 
economic argument against the de- 
velopment of such projects as a 
jetport and a new city, although a 
cluster development of nuclear gen- 
erating plants is the latest proposal 
to threaten the Barrens. 

The greatest threat, though, is 
from the constant nibbling away by 
individual homebuilders and small 
developers. Despite studies by gov- 
ernmental and private groups and 
the formulation of a regional author- 
ity, the Pinelands Environmental 
Council, this steady reduction in 
woodlands continues. 

Management as an “urban wilder- 
ness” area is just one possible op- 
tion for the Pine Barrens. At this 
time a variety of governmental 
groups and individuals have been 
developing and making proposals 
to protect the fragile resources of 
the area. In 1976 a Department of 
the Interior study team including 
representatives of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, the National 
Park Service, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service recommended the 
establishment of water quality and 
land use controls. These controls 
would insure the environmental 
quality of those areas already in 
public ownership and make the ac- 
quisition of additional areas a more 
attractive proposition. Recognizing 
the unique values of the Pine Bar- 
rens, the Interior Study Team rec- 
ommended that the area be desig- 
nated a National Ecological Reserve. 


Proposals from the Governor’s 
office and from local Congressmen 
have been heard. The primary 
thrust of these proposals is for 
preservation. No official voice, either 
Federal or State, has called for 
establishment of a wilderness area. 
However, the potential definitely 
exists to recreate a wilderness area 
in New Jersey, the most densely 
populated State in the Union. 
Contact: Gerard Bentryn, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Northeast Re- 
gion, Federal Office Building, 600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


The Office of Coastal Zone Man- 
agement in New Jersey is currently 
identifying geographic areas of par- 
ticular concern. They have requested 
the citizens and environmental com- 
missions throughout the State to 
supplement the inventory. 

Citizens who know of areas with 
natural ecological values or signifi- 
cant characteristics suited for a 


_ specific type of use are asked to 


send the Office of Coastal Zone 
Management as much information 
as possible describing the type of 
area, location, and recommenda- 
tions and comments. 


Contact: New Jersey Department of 
Environmental Protection, Office of 
Coastal Zone Management, P.O. 
Box 1889, Trenton, N.J. 08625. 


New Jersey's Pine Barrens. 


North Dakota 

Under legislation approved in 
1975, the North Dakota Park Serv- 
ice is authorized to establish and 
manage a system of nature pre- 
serves. The service has dedicated a 
first nature preserve and is in the 
process of evaluating numerous 
other sites. 

Under the law, nature preserves 

could be considered for the follow- 
ing uses: 
1. Scientific research in such fields 
as agriculture, ecology, forestry, 
geneiics, geology, paleontology, 
pharmacology, soil science, taxon- 
omy, and similar fields; 


2. Instruction in biology, natural 
history, ecology, conservation, and 
other subjects; 


3. Habitats for plant and animal 
species and communities for other 
natural objects; 


4. Reservoirs of natural materials; 


5. Places of natural interest and 
beauty; 


6. Living illustrations of our natural 
heritage wherein one may observe 
and experience natural biotic and 
environmental systems of the earth 
and their processes; 


7. Promotion of understanding and 
appreciation of the esthetic, cultural, 
and spiritual values of natural areas; 
and 


8. Preservation and protection of 
natural areas against modification or 
encroachment resulting from occu- 
pation, development, or other use 
which would destroy the scientific, 
educational, or esthetic value of 
such areas. 


Contact: North Dakota Park Service, 
Fort Lincoln State Park, Route 2, 
Box 139, Mandan, N. Dak. 58554. 


New Mexico 

As part of the Statewide Compre- 
hensive Outdoor Recreation Plan- 
ning efforts, New Mexico initiated a 
contractual agreement in 1975 with 
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The Nature Conservancy to develop 
a New Mexico State Heritage Pro- 
gram. 

To implement the State Heritage 
Program, the State received a 
$50,000 Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund grant which was matched 
by State funds. The State funding 
was achieved by a $50,000 dona- 
tion from The Nature Conservancy. 
William C. Liedtke and Robert O. 
Anderson contributed $25,000 each 
to The Nature Conservancy for the 
effort. 

At present, over 622 areas con- 
taining special or unique natural 
features (i.e., endangered species, 
geological formations, and selected 
sites) have been identified as part 
of the State Heritage Program. 

An Operation Handbook, Execu- 
tive Summary, Classification Docu- 
ment and Data Management System 
have been completed. As its part of 
the program, the State Planning 
Office developed both a system to 
provide for effective data storage 
and retrieval and a program to up- 
date natural area information. Ac- 
tions necessary to assure protection 
of important natural areas have been 
identified. 

The Heritage Program will be 
transferred this year to the State 
Game and Fish Department. 


Contact: Mr. Bill Kreuch, Division 
Director of Recreation and Historic 
Preservation, State Planning Office, 
505 Don Gasper Avenue, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 87503. 


New York 

Each year, some three million 
persons visit Adirondack Park in 
New York State. To the surpise of 
many, this Park is the largest in the 
entire United States, encompassing 
six million acres of land (9,375 
square miles). 

The Park is situated in the north- 
ern portion of New York and repre- 
sents 20 percent of the entire land 
mass of the State. As a basis of 
comparison, the Park is larger than 
the combined areas of Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Glacier, 
and Olympic national parks. It is 
larger than Connecticut and larger 
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The great range of the Adirondacks. 


than New Jersey; it can best be 
compared to the size of Vermont. 

Delineated by what is commonly 
called the “Blue Line’, Adirondack 
Park is a grand mosaic of private 
and public lands. It is neither a 
“state” park nor a “national’’ park; 
it is simply ‘‘a park.” 

Ownership falls into two cate- 
gories: 2.3 million acres (38%) are 
state-owned, constitutionally pro- 
tected Forest Preserve land; the re- 
maining 3.7 million acres (62%) are 
privately-owned lands devoted prin- 
cipally to large-scale forestry, agri- 
culture, and open-space recreation, 
interspersed by villages, hamlets, 
and homes of the north country 
residents. 

In 1972, a “Master Plan’ became 
State law, dictating actions within 
the Blue Line. The plan comprises 
two distinct parts. 

The “State” Land Use Plan in- 
cludes all state-owned property, 
more commonly known as the Forest 
Preserve, which is divided into sev- 
eral classifications. Included are 15 
separate areas managed as ‘‘Wilder- 
ness,” plus other sections desig- 
nated as “Wild Forest,” “Primitive,” 
“Canoe,” “Intensive Use,” and 
“Scenic Vista.” Administration of 
the Forest Preserve is delegated to 
the State’s Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation. 


The “Private” Land Use Plan also 
was passed into law, with Adiron- 
dack Park Agency being the gov- 
erning body for administration of 
private lands. 

Adirondack Park, then, is a com- 
posite of public and private lands, 
likened to a_ patch-work quilt. 
Scarcely 200 miles from the mega- 
lopolis of New York City, and but a 
short distance from population cen- 
ters of Montreal, Syracuse, and 
Albany, the State Capital, Adiron- 
dack Park offers the dream of a 
lifetime to recreationists of varying 
persuasions. 

As can be expected, many such 
visitors head for the high hills of 
the Adirondack Mountains which 
are among the oldest in the world 
(1,100 million years). As a result, 
the High Peaks Wilderness Area, a 
250,000-acre section in the north- 
central portion of the Park, sees 
many vibram-soled souls. 

Each summer, some 40,000 per- 
sons hike the heart of the High 
Peaks, making the Mt. Marcy-Marcy 
Dam-Lake Colden circuit. Their 
dream is to view or reach the sum- 
mit of Mt. Marcy, the State’s highest 
peak, standing majestically 5,344 
feet. The Indians called it Tahawus, 
“The Cloud Splitter.” 

Five mountain ranges and scores 
of cool, deep waters ring Mt. Marcy 
and beckon the macadam man from 
the big cities of New York, New 
Jersey, and surrounding States. The 
intrepid mountaineers come to ob- 
tain their “wilderness experience.” 





Caesar Creek Gorge State Nature 
Preserve, Warren County, Ohio. 


Herein lies the rub: for some, 
“wilderness” means little more than 
the trees and grass found in city 
parks. Many arrive at the trailhead 
hardly prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges of the ceep forest, or the 
dangers and the physical equip- 
ment requirements necessary to 
complete such a journey. A city mile 
hardly equals the difficulty of a trail 
mile. Expectations often far out- 
reach realities. 

In an effort to assist the novice in 
his wilderness experience, the Adi- 
rondack Mountain Club—a 10,000- 
member organization—began a 
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Gahanna Woods State Nature Preserve, 
Franklin County, Ohio. 


Ridge Runner Program in 1973. 
This highly acclaimed program 
hires young people skilled in trail 
and backpacking experience, to 
walk the trails for the duration of the 
summer months. Their work is sim- 
ply to be helpful. They provide 
guidance in such areas as trail 
routes, equipment and clothing, fire 
building, tent sites, blisters, and 
woods ethics. They participate in 
search and rescue work, and litter 
removal. 

A significant fact emerged from 
the runner jogs. Large group users 
were inflicting undue strain on the 
environment. No matter how excep- 
tional the group, by sheer virtue of 
its size, great harm was inflicted 
upon the environment, particularly 
on the nine fragile Adirondack alpine 
summits as well as the 46 peaks 
over 4,000 feet. So the Adirondack 
Mountain Club again went to work 
and developed its Camp Outreach 
Program. 

In three parts, Camp Outreach 
provides an extensive Informational 
Tool Kit to every camp within the 
State. Several skilled backpackers 
with particular leadership ability visit 
camps upon request for counselor 
orientations. To complete the effort, 
the runners accompany counselors 
on 2-day on-the-spot wilderness 
field trips. 


The two programs are simple in 
intent and action; experts in the field 
of environmental study have ac- 
knowledged that Adirondack Park 
and its users have benefited from 
them. Awareness, care, and pre- 
planning are the key words guiding 
these efforts and are bringing into 
sharp focus that man is only a guest 
in the forest. 


Contact: Doris Herwig, The Adiron- 
dack Mountain Club, 172 Ridge 
Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 12801. 


Ohio 

The Ohio Natural Areas Act of 
1970 established a system of State 
nature preserves. There are 29 
dedicated State nature preserves in 
Ohio’s system, encompassing 6,141 
acres. The sites are used for scien- 
tific research, nature study by 
school groups, hiking, bird watch- 
ing, nature photography, art, and 
similar uses while helping to pre- 
serve Ohio's natural heritage. 

The Division of Natural Areas and 
Preserves in the Ohio Department 
of Natural Resources was estab- 
lished in 1975 by administrative 
order and in 1976 the division be- 
came statutory when the Natural 
Areas Act was amended. 

One of Ohio’s newest State na- 
ture preserves is the Arthur J. Kyle 
State Nature Preserve near Youngs- 
town. The 53-acre site was donated 
to the State by Josephine Kyle in 
memory of her father. The parcel is 
a mixed hardwood swamp forest 
untouched since 1903. 

Extensive development along the 
shores of Lake Erie have all but 
totally eliminated the presence of 
sandy beaches and dunes at the 
western mouths of river bays and 
inlet from Sandusky Bay to Dun- 
kirk, N.Y. Headlands Dunes State 
Nature Preserve remains today as 
one of the last of its kind in Ohio. 
Until recently, several Atlantic 
Coastal Plain plant species per- 
sisted as pioneers on the dunes 
east and west of Cleveland. How- 
ever, these dune grasses and forbs 
were virtually eliminated by “beach 
improvements” and other forms of 
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land development along Lake Erie. 
Headlands Dunes State Nature Pre- 
serve was dedicated in 1976. 


Contact: Division of Natural Areas 
and Preserves, Ohio Department of 
Natural Resources, Fountain Square, 
Columbus, Ohio 43224. 


Oklahoma 

The State of Oklahoma is in the 
process of initiating a broad based 
natural areas program. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1977, the State entered into 
a contract with The Nature Con- 
servancy to develop a Natural Heri- 
tage Program similar in scope to 
those undertaken by the Conserv- 
ancy in other States. 


Contact: Abe L. Hesser, Executive 
Director, Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Department, 500 Will 
Rogers Memorial Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 73105. 


Oregon 

Oregon's Natural Areas Preserva- 
tion Act of 1973 created a Natural 
Area Preserves Advisory Committee 
and placed responsibility for the 
program under the State Land 
Board. 

In 1977, the State Legislature is 
considering House Bill 2154 which 
would rename and redefine the re- 
sponsibilities of the committee to 
advise the Department of Trans- 
portation rather than the State Land 
Board. In essence, this would place 
responsibility for a Natural Areas 
Plan and Statewide System under 
the Department's State Parks Divi- 
sion. 

In the Oregon program, ‘natural 
areas” include lands and waters 
that have retained natural character 
or that, although altered in char- 
acter, are important as habitat for 
plant, animal, or marine life; for 
study of natural, historical, scien- 
tific, or paleontological features; or 
for the appreciation of natural 
features. 

Through a cooperative Natural 
Heritage Program, The Nature Con- 
servancy in 1975 identified natural 
areas on private lands across the 
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The Blackfoot River is one of the Oregon 
Natural Heritage Program sites. 


State. The Oregon program to date 
has preserved seven Natural Areas 
on private lands, largely through 
donations by interested property 
owners. 

In addition, two areas have been 
established on State-owned lands, 
and areas in a number of State 
Parks have been identified as being 
of natural quality worthy of preserva- 
tion. 


Contact: Wayne Rifer, Director, Ore- 
gon Natural Heritage Program, 1234 
N.W. 25th Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 
97210. 


Portland, Oreg., owns 4,200-acre 
Forest Park lying within 10 minutes 
of the city’s downtown area. The 
park offers a wide range of eleva- 
tions, starting near the west bank of 
the Willamette River and ranging up 
to 1,100 feet. It provides spectacular 
views of the city and distant snow- 
capped Cascade Mountain peaks 
along 30 miles of hiking trails, in- 
cluding two. self-guiding nature 
trails. Forest Park was created in 
1947 when Multnomah County 
transferred 1,100 acres to the city to 
bring city holdings to 3,000 acres. 
Since then lands have been donated 
to bring the total to 4,200 acres. 
Contact: Gail Meredith, Public In- 
formation Officer, Portland Bureau 
of Parks and Recreation, 1107 S.W. 
Fourth Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 
97204. 


Pennsylvania 

The State of Pennsylvania has a 
statewide system of 44 natural 
areas and 13 wild areas. Under the 
authority of the Administrative Code 
of April 9, 1929, the Department of 
Environmental Resources sets aside 
and administers these areas within 
the extensive system of Pennsyl- 
vania State Forests. 

Under a Forest Resource Plan, 
the State protects areas of scenic, 
historic, geologic, or ecological 
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significance through the establish- 
ment of Natural Areas which will 
remain in an undisturbed state, 
with development and maintenance 
being limited to that required for 
health and safety. Wild areas under 
the plan are set aside so that devel- 
opment or disturbance of perma- 
nent nature will be prohibited, 
thereby preserving the wild char- 
acter of the area. 

Contact: Department of Environ- 
mental Resources, P.O. Box 1467, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. 


South Carolina 

The protection of South Carolina’s 
natural and cultural heritage has 
long been a cooperative effort of 
the State, concerned citizens, and 
private agencies. The South Caro- 
lina Heritage Trust Program is a 
means of reinforcing these efforts 
through identification of important 
natural and cultural areas, and by 
setting priorities for their protection. 
Developed by the Wildlife and Ma- 
rine Resources Department with the 
aid of The Nature Conservancy, the 
Heritage Trust Program will assure 
that the heritage created by nature 
and man in South Carolina is placed 
in trust for the State’s present and 
future citizens. 

Now about 3 years old, the Herit- 
age Trust Program has inventoried 
and recorded approximately 500 
sites in South Carolina as potential 
candidates for preservation. With 
the assistance of The Nature Con- 
servancy, four major areas totaling 
almost 28,000 acres have been 
safeguarded. These include Four- 
Holes Swamp, the Santee Coastal 
Reserve, Turtle Island, and Stevens 
Creek Natural Area. 

To increase the effectiveness of 
the Heritage Program, Governor 





James B. Edwards in May 1976 
signed the South Carolina Heritage 
Trust Bill. The bill establishes the 
Heritage Trust Advisory Board, 
which is comprised of directors and 
heads of state agencies, legislators, 
and selected citizens who are ex- 
perts in the fields of natural science 
and history. The Board reviews and 
selects candidate areas from the 
inventory for preservation as Herit- 
age sites. Upon finding that a site 
meets minimal criteria for lack of 
disturbance, uniqueness, and avail- 
ability to the Heritage Program, the 
Advisory Board designates the area 
as a priority site, based on the de- 
gree of threat to the area. Then, if 
negotiations between the Heritage 
Program staff and the landowner 
are successful and necessary funds 
can be secured, the Board recom- 
mends acquisition of the area to the 
Wildlife and Marine Resources 
Commission. If the site is acquired 
by the Commission, preservation 
regulations and a management plan 
are immediately drawn up. An ap- 
propriate party or state agency is 
designated to manage and protect 
the area when the land is trans- 
ferred to the State of South Carolina. 
Contact: Wildlife and Marine Re- 
sources Department, Building D, 
Dutch Plaza, Box 167, Columbia, 
S.C. 29202. 


Tennessee 

As an element of its Statewide 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Planning program, Tennessee has 
established a Tennessee Outdoor 
Recreation Area System (TORAS) to 
protect and preserve unique ex- 
amples of lands and waters in the 
State. 

In a cooperative Heritage Pro- 
gram effort by the Tennessee De- 
partment of Conservation, The 
Nature Conservancy, and interested 
organizations and individuals, bota- 
nists and zoologists have identified 
more than 2,000 locations important 
to plant and animal species and 
communities. 

TORAS includes Natural Resource 
Areas, Cultural Areas, Intensive Use 
Areas, and Forest Management 
Areas. The Natural Resource Areas 
include Natural Areas, Scenic 
Rivers, and Scenic Trails desig- 
nated by the Legislature. Class | 
Natural Areas are those unique in 
scenic and recreational value, not 
usually extensive enough to be de- 
veloped as_ intensive multi-use 
areas, but worthy of preservation. 
Class Il Natural Areas are those 
containing unique natural or scien- 
tific features so fragile that overuse 
may damage the resource; limita- 
tions are placed on use of these 
areas. 


Oregon’s Silver Creek produces large 
quantities and diversity of aquatic plant 
and animal life, supporting a rich 
rainbow trout fishery. 


Cultural Areas in the TORAS pro- 
gram include Archaeological, His- 
toric, and Environmental Education 
Areas. Intensive Use Areas include 
Scenic Routes, Rustic Parks, Day 
Use Parks, and Resort Parks. Forest 
Management Areas include State 
Forests and State Nurseries. 


Contact: Department of Conserva- 
tion, 2611 West End Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 37203. 


Texas 

In 1975, the State of Texas com- 
pleted an updated Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan. Funded 
by appropriations from the Texas 
Legislature and a planning grant 
from the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, the plan includes a com- 
pilation of significant natural areas. 
This material is drawn from a spe- 
cial survey conducted by a group 
of 100 conservationists throughout 
the State. 

This Texas Natural Areas Survey, 
conducted under the auspices of 
the Texas Chapter of The Nature 
Conservancy, resulted in a publica- 
tion entitled “The Natural Areas of 
Texas.” Members of the Executive 
Committee of the survey provided to 
the Texas Parks and Wildlife De- 
partment recommendations on the 
30 most significant urban natural 
areas and 70 rural natural areas. A 
description of each and a priority 
listing are included in the published 
State Plan. 

In the past few years, the Univer- 
sity of Texas has been very active 
in natural area study work. A Natural 
Area Survey Branch has been estab- 
lished as part of the L. B. J. School 
of Public Affairs at the University to 
carry out studies of select natural 
areas in the State. Money to con- 
duct these studies is provided by 
the State Legislature to the Univer- 
sity as a line item tied to the budget 
of the Texas Park and Wildlife 
Department. 





Areas being studied in detai| have 
been taken from the list of the 100 
most significant urban and rural nat- 
ural areas identified in the State- 
wide Comprehensive Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plan. To date, study reports 
on eight areas have been com- 
pleted. An additional eleven reports 
are now in the final stages of com- 
pletion. During 1977, six studies will 
be added. As part of its natural 
areas study program, the L. B. J. 
School of Public Affairs also is con- 
ducting a study of the Cave Re- 
sources of Texas. This study is 
scheduled for completion in late 
1977. 

Presently, efforts are under way 
in the Texas State Legislature to 
establish a State Natural Heritage 
Program. A bill has been introduced 
calling for a State program to pro- 
tect examples of major ecosystems 
within the State. This legislation 
calls for an appropriation of $200 
million to carry out the purposes of 
the program. 

J. Cooke Wilson and Mary Ran- 
dolph Wilson Preserve. A recent gift 
from Houston donors has enabled 
The Nature Conservancy to estab- 
lish a 40-acre pine-hardwood pre- 
serve in the City of Beaumont under 
the auspices of the American Land 
Trust Program. Mary Wilson Kelsey 
and Mavis P. Kelsey donated the 
property which adjoins the Beau- 
mont Country Club in the Neches 
River bottomland. The area will be 
called the J. Cooke Wilson and 
Mary Randolph Wilson Preserve in 
honor of Mrs. Kelsey’s parents. 

Wild Basin Wilderness Park. The 
Wild Basin of Bee Creek is located 
about 4 miles west of the Capitol 
Building in Austin. Designated as 
the tenth most important urban nat- 
ural area in Texas, the basin is a 
cameo showcase for the Edwards 
Plateau Ecosystem—a miniature of 
the Texas hill country. 

Efforts to preserve this area are 
being spearheaded both by local 
citizens organized as The Com- 
mittee for Wild Basin Park and by 
the Environmental Conservancy of 
Austin and Central Texas. Over 
$100,000 in private funds have been 
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generated to assist in acquisition of 
this eventual 288-acre urban wilder- 
ness park. The park will be man- 
aged by Travis County as an out- 
door laboratory for environmental 
education programs. 

Contact: Clayton T. Garrison, Exec- 
utive Director, Texas Parks & Wild- 
life Department, 4200 Smith School 
Road, Austin, Tex. 78744. 


Vermont 

The New England Natural Areas 
Project beginning in 1973 identified 
and catalogued 1,002 natural and 
archeological sites within Vermont's 
boundaries. In 1976, a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation-financed plan- 
ning study undertaken by the Ver- 
mont Agency of Environmental Con- 
servation and the non-profit Vermont 
Natural Resources Council sorted 
the original listing to select 64 of 
Vermont's primary sites and devise 
effective strategies for their protec- 
tion. A task force of professional 
naturalists and citizens assisted in 
guiding study goals and findings. 

Following study rcommendations, 
the Vermont Legislature is consider- 
ing a measure to create a ‘‘Vermont 
Fragile Areas Registry” and the 
Vermont Natural Resources Council 
has produced an informative and 
artistic slide and music show de- 
signed to inform legislators and the 
public exactly what natural areas 
are and specific options for their 
management. 

Intensified activities by the Nature 
Conservancy’s New England Divi- 
sion have facilitated more acquisi- 
tion of Vermont’s natural areas, 
such as the recent purchase of 
Shelburne Pond; however, other 
protection devices, like the Green 
Mountain Audubon Society's agree- 
ments with owners of island nesting 
colonies on Lake Champlain, are 
being used. While the State lacks a 
comprehensive, well-coordinated 
natural areas program, important 
steps are being made, in quiet ways, 
to secure the best examples of Ver- 
mont’s natural features. There are 
already seven designated National 
Natural Landmarks, and another 


twelve areas are recognized by Ver- 
mont Forests and Parks statute. 
Contact: Ellen Reiss, Planning Divi- 
sion, Agency of Environmental Con- 
servation, State Office Building, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


Washington 

The 1972 Washington State Leg- 
islature passed the Natural Area 
Preserves Act, providing for estab- 
lishment and protection of a system 
of natural area preserves. The De- 
partment of Natural Resources ad- 
ministers the program. Also, the 
Department of Game and the State 
Parks and Recreation Commission 
administer natural areas under sep- 
arate authorizations. 

Natural areas and natural area 
preserves are defined as public or 
private lands or waters which retain 
natural character, although not nec- 
essarily completely undisturbed, or 
which are important for preserving 
rare or endangered flora, fauna, 
archeological, natural, historical, or 
similar features of scientific or edu- 
cational value. 

The department is authorized to 
purchase, lease, set aside, or ex- 
change any public or State-owned 
trust lands as approved by the State 
Board of Natural Resources. 

The act created a natural pre- 
serves advisory committee of seven 
members appointed by the State 
Commissioner of Public Lands. The 
committee since 1972 has identified 
14 sites deemed appropriate for 
natural preserve designation. Two 
areas, Goose Island and Sand Is- 
land in the tidelands of Grays Har- 
bor County, have been established. 
Most of the others are in various 
stages of processing, with many 
awaiting an appropriation needed 
for State purchase. 

The 1977 Washington Legislature 
has before it a bill for a $90 million 
bond issue to fund needed public 
recreation areas and facilities. 

The Washington Department of 
Game owns or controls 804,000 
acres of Wildlife Recreation Area 
lands in the State. In addition to 
hunting and fishing, these areas are 





The L. T. Murray Wildlife Recreation Area 
of the Washington Game Department is 


an excellent wintering ground for wildlife. 


open to primitive camping, hiking, 
horseback riding, snowmobiling in 
some areas, and extensive environ- 
mental classroom use by schools 
and other interested groups. 

The Washington Parks and Rec- 
reation Commission has a special 
official classification of ‘Natural 
Areas” within the State Park Sys- 
tem. These areas have a variety of 


topography and features to provide 
a natural environment with interest- 
ing but not necessarily unique flora 
and fauna. Land areas so desig- 
nated are large enough to provide 
users with a feeling of solitude and 
tranquility, plus opportunities to 
view “uncontrolled” nature. An un- 
Official list includes 17 of these 
natural areas and one proposed. 

Finally, the Governor’s Task Force 
on Wilderness has worked since 
1972 to evaluate the wilderness po- 
tential of some 2,500,000 acres of 
roadiess Federal land _ holdings 
within the State of Washington. The 
Task Force cooperates with the U.S. 
Forest Service, National Park Serv- 
ice, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice on evaluation of some 40 percent 
of the total Washington State land 
area in Federal ownership. 
Contact: Al O'Donnell, Washington 
State Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Olympia, Wash. 98504; 
Robert H. Barnard, Assistant Chief, 
Lands, Environmental Division, 
Washington State Department of 
Game, Olympia, Wash. 98504; or 
Charles H. Odegaard, Director, 
Washington State Parks and Recre- 
ation Commission, P.O. Box 1128, 
Olympia, Wash. 98504. 


James Island in the San Juan Islands 
group is a 114-acre Washington State 
Parks and Recreation Commission 
Natural Area reached only by boat. 


Other Washington Areas. A num- 
ber of Washington counties and 
cities administer parks which in- 
clude natural areas. For example, 
King County parks including such 
areas are Marymoor, Luther Bur- 


bank, Ed Munro Seahurst, John 
MacDonald Memorial, and Tolt Pipe- 
line Trail. Whatcom County and the 
Washington State Department of 
Game administer Pine and Cedar 
Lakes Wilderness Area near Belling- 
ham, Wash. Carkeek Park in north- 
west Seattle includes 216.5 acres of 
Puget Sound waterfront and wooded 
hills with a true ‘‘wilderness”’ flavor. 
In addition to these areas The 
Nature Conservancy and several col- 
leges and universities have acquired 
and administer nature preserves, 
outdoor classroom areas, and other 
areas containing unique resources. 
Contact: Northwest Region, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, Federal 
Building, Room 990, 915 Second 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98174. 





California Park and Recreation 
Agencies Defend Against 
Drought 


Park and recreation agencies 
in most of the West and Midwest 
are tightening their belts as a re- 
sult of the drought. Nowhere is 
this more severe than in Cali- 
fornia after two years of drought 
and now in the driest year of its 
history. Statewide water rationing 
has been considered. 

Optimistic recreation enthusi- 
asts point out benefits such as 
fewer mosquitos, smaller water 
bodies with the same number of 
fish, and more activity in the 
rocky high country where fire 
hazards are minimal. Some peo- 
ple are looking to Southern Cali- 
fornia for a vacation where rain- 
fall was close to normal due to 
some of the rain that was pushed 
away by high pressure zones 
from the Central and Pacific 
Northwest areas. 

But even Southern California is 
tied to the drought since much 
of their water supply is imported 
from drought stricken regions to 
the north and east. In most of 
California strong and, some think, 
drastic measures are being taken 
by park and recreation agencies 
on either a voluntary or manda- 
tory basis. Many of the efficiency 
measures and policy questions 
are reminiscent of the energy 
crisis of 1973/'74. 

Mrs. Jean Auer, a member of 
the California Water Resources 
Control Board, stated: “If any- 
thing good has come out of the 
dry year just experienced by Cal- 
ifornia, it is the fact ‘that it has 
focused greater attention to the 
long-term water supply needs.” 
In 1924, the previous driest year 
on record, California’s popula- 
tion was 4,323,000. There are 
now 21,800,000 people in the 
Golden State. 

Increased population and con- 
troversy over new water impound- 
ment projects are important fac- 


tors throughout the Nation. The 
amount of irrigated acreage in 
California has doubled over the 
past 50 years and communities 
have developed far away from 
fresh water supplies. These con- 
ditions are particularly pertinent 
to the nation’s new growth area, 
“The Sun Belt.” Like the energy 
crisis, the drought will probably 
result in some permanent conser- 
vation measures and a new water 
use ethic. 

Unlike the energy crisis, the 
drought has subjected many park 
and recreation agencies to man- 
datory cutbacks and rationing 
quotas. Recreation officials who 
have done all they can to con- 
serve water are anxious to unite 
to set policy among themselves. 
They want to head off political 
decisions that might impose un- 
reasonable or unfair cutbacks 
resulting in closures, ruined veg- 
etation, loss of jobs, and insuffi- 
cient defense against fires. The 
firm policy of the California Park 
and Recreation Society is that 
reduction should be voluntary. 


Some park and _ recreation 
agencies have instituted water 
conservation procedures prior to 
this second and most severe 
drought year that have exceeded 
in some cases the voluntary re- 
duction goal of 25 percent sug- 
gested by the California Park and 
Recreation Society. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Parks and 
Recreation has implemented 
measures to reduce water use in 
the State Park System and Cal 
Expo by 30 percent, which 
should conserve 300 million gal- 
lons a year. Plans are now being 
instituted which will reduce water 
use by an additional 15 percent. 

East Bay Regional Park Dis- 
trict, putting into effect many of 
the more than 100 specific rec- 
ommendations by their staff, ex- 
pects to reduce interior water 
consumption by a minimum of 25 
percent and exterior consump- 
tion by 50 percent. 


A California reservoir graphically dis- 
plays the 1977 drought's effects. 


There is one special exception: 
extended water in emergency 
quantities for fighting fires. The 
District expects to save approxi- 
mately $26,000 in water bills 
which will help offset the burden 
of paying for short-term drought 
measures and long-term water 
conservation improvements. 

Marin County has had water 
rationing for two years. Last year, 
water restrictions called for cut- 
backs of 10 percent for industry, 
25 percent for commercial users, 
and 50 percent for parks, golf 
courses, freeways, and ceme- 
teries. The cutback for parks this 
year is even more severe. Marin 
County, just north of San Fran- 
cisco, consists mostly of vast 
acreages of open space in parks, 
some farms, and wealthy sub- 
urbs. In recent years the pre- 
dominantly environmentalist vot- 
ers have voted down reservoirs 
and other water projects know- 
ing they would have to make sac- 
rifices in the event of a drought. 

The California Park and Recre- 
ation Society is determined to 
promote a conservation ethic 
with the park and recreation field 
and the public at large. To back 
up emphasis on voluntary reduc- 
tions in water use, the society is 
acting as a clearinghouse for 
water conservation tactics. 
Contact: Peter Brand, Pacific 
Southwest Region, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, 450 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94102. 





Students and teacher study at Whitworth 
College’s Ragged Ridge Center, a 720- 
acre regional natural outdoor classroom. 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin's Scientific Areas Pres- 
ervation Council was formed in 
1951 to help establish a State sci- 
entific areas system and to advise 
the Department of Natural Re- 
sources on natural area preserva- 
tion. The council’s program has re- 
sulted in the preservation of over 
130 scientific areas, containing 250 
biotic communities. The council's 
goal is to preserve 210 scientific 
areas, encompassing about 27,000 
acres, by 1981. 

The scientific areas are preserved 
by 1) acquisition by the council with 
monies appropriated by the State 
Legislature; 2) dedication of public 
agency land (mostly State but some 
local government or Federal prop- 


erties); and 3) dedication of land 
secured by private preservation 
groups, such as The Nature Con- 
servancy, or universities. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the scientific 
areas preserved are by dedication 
of public lands. 

Funding is being sought to speed 
up completion of a statewide inven- 
tory, begun in 1970. The inventory 
is intended to locate natural areas 
of State, local, and regional signifi- 
cance. The inventory information is 
increasingly important to a variety 
of public agency land use programs. 

The Scientific Areas Preservation 
Council's precursor was the Natural 
Areas Committee, established in 
1945. The committee’s principal 
duty was to plan a system of small 
areas representing Wisconsin's na- 
tive vegetation. During the commit- 
tee’s 7-year life, only $5,000 was 
appropriated by the State Legisla- 
ture to acquire such areas. However, 
several outstanding natural areas 


Mount Spokane State Park is Washington 
State’s largest. Much of its 16,000 acres 
remains in natural state. 


identified by the Committee were 
later preserved by the council, in- 
cluding Cedarburg Bog, Scupper- 
nong Prairie, and Parfrey’s Glen. 

Criteria for priority ranking of bi- 
otic natural areas have been devel- 
oped for the council. Natural area 
values include quality, size, buffer 
zone presence, and use potentials. 
Contact: Scientific Areas Preserva- 
tion Council, Department of Natural 
Resources, Box 450, Madison, Wis. 
53701. 


Hawthorn Glen Nature Center, \o- 
cated in the hub of metropolitan 
Milwaukee, Wis., boasts weathered 
cliffs, wooded hills, and peaceful 
nature walks. It offers city children 
a chance to experience nature only 
minutes away from their classrooms. 
Prior to 1940, when the school sys- 
tem acquired the land, the site was 
marred by erosion. During the de- 
pression years, many large trees 
were cut for firewood and quantities 
of the soil were carted away for 
landfill. 

Beginning in 1955, Dr. George 
Wilson, then Supervisor of Outdoor 
Recreation for Milwaukee Public 
Schools, drew up long-range plans 
for restoration of the Glen and de- 
velopment of a year-round in-town 
outdoor education center. Hundreds 
of Milwaukee volunteers restored 
the eroded hillsides by hand and 
shovel. Check dams were erected, 
gullies filled, and native trees and 
shrubs planted. By 1972, the severe 
erosion finally was brought under 
control. 

Classes offered at the Glen have 
included ecology, geology, Wiscon- 
sin Indian foods and customs, na- 
ture craft workshops, fundamentals 
of weather, rocks, and minerals, and 
many others. 


Contact: Division of Municipal Rec- 
reation and Adult Education, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, 5225 W. 
Vliet, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 





The 
Federal 
Recreation 
Scene 


Department of Agriculture 
U.S. Forest Service 

The Challenges of Wilderness 
Management. Until recently, the For- 
est Service was content to leave 
wildernesses pretty much alone, ex- 
cept for minimum custodial care. 
During the last decade, it has be- 
come obvious that wildernesses 
have to receive greater manage- 
ment attention. With the advent of 
light-weight camping gear and the 
simultaneous availability of time and 
desire by millions of Americans for 
a wilderness experience, pressures 
have been brought to bear upon 
wilderness resources that have never 
before been felt. As the wear and 
tear on certain popular wildernesses 
increased, so did the demand for 
creation of more wilderness areas. 

Despite the fact that the National 
Forest Wilderness and Primitive 
Areas now contain over 15 million 
acres, certain areas still receive 
more visitors than others. This can 
lead to overuse of an entire wilder- 
ness or of specific areas within a 
wilderness. Either way the result is 
the same, congested trails and 
campsites and general degradation 
of the land. To combat the overuse 
problem, the Forest Service has de- 
veloped two basic approaches for 
wilderness management; proper dis- 
tribution of visitors, and proper be- 
havior by visitors. 

A classic example of overuse of a 
small portion of a wilderness oc- 
curred in recent years along the 
Whitney Portal trail on the John Muir 
Wilderness in California. 

The trail travels 8 miles through 
the John Muir into the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, then 4 milés along the 
joint border of the wilderness and 
the park to the summit of Mount 
Whitney. Most persons make the 
trip in 2 days, backpacking to Trail 
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Camp where they spend the night. 
The next day they proceed to the 
summit, then back down the moun- 
tain to the trailhead. On Labor Day 
4 years ago there were 1,250 visitors 
at one time along this trail. The 
natural environment of Trail Camp 
was unable to absorb all the use. 
The sanitation problems in the area 
above the tree line became intoler- 
able. To solve the problem the 
Forest Service began issuing only 
75 camping permits per day at the 
trailhead. This meant that only 150 
overnight users would be on the 
trail at one time. Public acceptance 
of this system is remarkably good. 
Any ‘“‘no show” reservations were 
readily filled by persons who arrived 
at the trail not aware that reserva- 
tions were necessary. Because of 
publicity about the rationing system, 
people no longer decide on the 
spur-of-the-moment to climb Mt. 
Whitney. The initial cleanup of the 
trail camp area and the installation 
of permanent toilet facilities have 
proven capable of handling the im- 
pact on the natural resources. 
Most of the time, visitor behavior 
or misbehavior depends on knowing 
what to do and what not to do in the 
wilderness. People are very open to 
suggestions on how to use wilder- 
ness properly so its values remain 


Alpine Lakes Wilderness Area, Wash., 
features crystalline lakes near granite 
peaks. 


for others who follow. The best way 
to get information of this type to 
visitors is through other people. An 
example of how this has worked is 
the Desolation Wilderness on the El- 
dorado National Forest in California. 

To manage the extremely heavy 
use in the Desolation, the Forest 
Service uses wilderness rangers to 
provide on-the-ground advice and 
service. The eight rangers, who are 
students or teachers on summer 
break, rotate a ‘10 days on-4 days 
off’ patrol. They do light trail main- 
tenance, clean up spots before they 
can attract additional misuses, and 
advise visitors on proper wilderness 
use. They help visitors decide which 
segments of the wilderness might 
be least crowded or provide the 
type of experiences they are seek- 
ing. On rare occasions they may 
assist in search and rescue opera- 
tions or provide first aid to injured 
persons. They compile spot records 
on visitor numbers and where ap- 
propriate enforce permit require- 
ments. Since this program began 
several years ago, the change in 





the Desolation has been decidedly 
visible. Although it has only 63,000 
acres, the Desolation’s use has 
consistently ranked third among the 
92 National Forest wildernesses. Its 
physical condition is far better now 
than 5 years ago, simply because 
people now know how to use, not 
abuse, the area. 

Occasionally, it has been neces- 
sary to enforce special regulations 
for some wildernesses. There is a 
ban on visitors bringing disposable 
cans or bottles into the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area. Previously, 
many of these items found their way 
to the lake bottoms or into the brush 
along the portages. Since installing 
the bottle and can regulations, there 
has been a visible decrease in the 
amount of litter within this million- 
acre wilderness. Other regulations 
might include limitations on the 
number of people who may travel 
together as a party. In some areas, 
horse riders may be required to 
bring along all the feed for their 
animals rather than have them graze 
the fragile meadows. And in still 
other wildernesses, camping may 
not be permitted within certain dis- 
tances of trails or water courses. 

Forest Service researchers have 
determined that about 40 percent of 
the people who visit wildernesses 
are not actually seeking a wilder- 
ness experience. For the most part, 
these are people who are looking 
for a good place to fish, hunt or 
hike, and are unaware of other 
places equally satisfying. This case 
needs an indirect wilderness man- 
agement action; supply the public 
with adequate information on hunt- 
ing, fishing, and hiking opportunities 
outside the wilderness. 

A wilderness is a truly exceptional 
place. If managers faced with diffi- 
cult decisions succumb to the siren 
song of convenience, wilderness 
might eventually be reduced to little 
more than an undeveloped recrea- 
tion area. It would be a sad com- 
mentary to find at the end of this 
century that the dreams of Aldo 
Leopold and other wilderness advo- 
cates have been permitted to fade 
into unrecognized mediocrity. 


Contact: U.S. Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, South Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Rocky Mountain Land Manage- 
ment Plan. A major land planning 
effort for 24 million acres of National 
Forest System lands in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and southern Montana was 
announced March 28, 1977. 

This effort will provide land man- 
agement guidance and direction for 
National Forests and Grasslands in 
this six-state area. Because this total 
area is diverse in resources, social 
and economic relationships, three 
distinct Area Guides will be devel- 
oped—Great Plains, Central, and 
Southern Rocky Mountains. 

A major feature of the study is to 
display the interrelationship between 
the physical resources and the 
values people expect from them— 
recreation, wildlife, timber, water, 
grazing, scenery, wilderness and 
minerals. 

Identifying the most supportive 
types of forestry and rangeland re- 
search in meeting economic, social, 
and environmental needs is another 
important objective. 

In developing these three Guides 
the Forest Service is evaluating the 
social, economic and environmental 
relationships which result from man- 
aging its lands. 


Contact: Regional Forester, 11177 
W. 8th Avenue, P.O. Box 25127, 
Lakewood, Colo. 80225. 


Soil Conservation Service 

‘‘Hashawha,”’ Carroll County, 
Maryland’s newest outdoor educa- 
tion area is nearly complete. Plans 
for the environmental park began as 
an offshoot of a Soil Conservation 
Service project known as Big and 
Little Pipe Creeks Watershed Flood 
Control area. The 250-acre lake, 
which will be created from this SCS 
project, will form the nucleus for a 
1,000-acre recreation/environmen- 
tal appreciation complex containing 
an interpretive center, group cabins, 
picnic areas, trails, and a swimming 
pool. 

The interpretive center will pro- 
vide visual aids and displays of 





animals and vegetation indigenous 
to the area, as well as other facili- 
ties to foster an appreciation of the 
natural environment. It will also 
serve as a general information/ad- 
ministration center and have areas 
for showing nature films to groups 
and park users. The center, although 
originally of a very rustic design, 
has been re-designed to reflect the 
county's interest in energy conser- 
vation by the installation of solar 
panels. 

Financing for the project was ini- 
tiated by $175,000 from the county’s 
Capital Improvement Budget. The 
State, through Program Open Space, 
matched the county’s share with 
$175,000 from the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Land Loan of 1969. This total 
amount was then matched with 
$350,000 from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, administered by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
In addition to the $700,000 of public 
funds for the project, countless 
hours of donated time and labor 
from private individuals and public 
groups have gone toward the suc- 
cessful planning and construction of 
the area. 

From its earliest inception, the 
Park's purpose has been to foster 
an appreciation of the natural en- 
vironment and to create a positive 
environmentally oriented recreation 
site for use by the general public. 


Contact: Max Bair, Carrol County 
Liaison Officer, Carroll County Office 
Building, Westminster, Md. 21157. 


Department of Commerce 
National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration 

An area virtually untouched by 
humans in recent decades, the na- 
tions’ first estuarine sanctuary, has 
been dedicated in Oregon. 

The sanctuary was created by the 
Commerce Department's National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration (NOAA) at the request of 
State officials some months ago. 

It consists of about 4,000 acres 
of land covering the southern tribu- 
tary of Coos Bay and steep, tree- 
covered slopes forming a_ forest 
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area. A brush-covered island guards 
the mouth of the sanctuary, and a 
narrow finger of land divides South 
Slough into two arms. 

To help establish the sanctuary, 
the State of Oregon was awarded a 
total of $1,750,000 from NOAA's Of- 
fice of Coastal Zone management, 
and contributed a like amount in 
state and private matching funds. 
The money is being spent primarily 
to buy lands within the sanctuary. 
Oregon just recently purchased 52 
percent of the sanctuary lands, or 
about 2,200 acres, which allowed 
NOAA to designate the sanctuary. 
Settlements on the remaining prop- 
erties are expected to occur by July, 
1977. 

Robert W. Knecht, NOAA Assistant 
Administrator for Coastal Zone Man- 
agement said NOAA hopes to estab- 
lish 18 different estuarine sanctu- 
aries nationally “‘to reflect the major 
types of estuaries found along our 
coasts.” 

Under the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972, 33 states and 
territories are at varying stages of 
designing programs to achieve opti- 
mum use of the coasts for recrea- 
tion, tourism, conservation, beach 
homes, industrial development, 
energy production, and other com- 
peting purposes. 

Contact: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, NOAA, Washington, D.C. 
20230. 


Wilderness Floods. Those who 
trek into America’s wilderness areas 
with regularity realize they must 
face certain dangers and generally 
prepare for the hazards of “‘rough- 
ing it.” 

Maps, first aid kits, proper cloth- 
ing and equipment are all part of 
the experienced camper’s gear. The 
camper's ability to cope with emer- 
gency situations may be enhanced 
by knowledge of natural hazards 
such as dangerous animals and 
toxic plants. 

But there’s one danger in many 
wilderness areas that the unwary 
outdoor recreationist may learn of 
only after it’s too late. 


It is the flash flood—a killer! 

Heavy summer rains in upland 
regions—sometimes unobserved in 
lower country—may turn normally 
tranquil streams into raging torrents. 
The rapidly moving water roars 
downstream with crushing force, 
tearing up trees, rolling boulders, 
and gouging new channels in the 
hillsides. For those caught unaware 
or unable to react quickly enough, 
the flash flood can mean the end as 
swirling muddy waters filled with 
battering chunks of debris sweep 
everything before them. 

Awesome reminders of the killer 
nature of such torrents are the ac- 
counts of 153 drownings in Virginia 
in 1969 during heavy rains from the 
remnants of Hurricane Camille and, 
just last year, the Big Thompson 
Canyon flash flood which left 135 
dead in Colorado. 

Flash floods are not always a 
deadly surprise. Forecasters with 
the National Weather Service have 
learned the flood history of many 
areas and, if they can get informa- 
tion on the amount and intensity of 
heavy rainfall, they can warn the 
public of real and potential flooding 
through a Watch and Warning 
system. 

A Flash Flood Watch means it is 
possible that heavy rains will occur 
and cause flooding; be alert and 
prepared for an emergency. A Flash 
Flood Warning means that flash 
flooding is occurring or is imminent; 
move to safety immediately. 

But, unfortunately, the very inac- 
cessibility that lends charm to many 
wilderness areas also prevents 
Weather Service forecasters from 
getting the rainfall information they 
need to predict flooding. Even with- 
out official warnings, however, there 
are some precautions which can be 
taken to lessen the possibility that 
campers will be caught in a deadly 
flash flood. 


Flash floods can strike without warning, 
posing problems for unprepared back 
country recreationists. 


Here are some of the major flash 
flood safety rules for outdoor recre- 
ationists from the National Weather 
Service: 

—Stay away from natural stream- 
beds, arroyos, and other drainage 
channels during and after rain- 
storms. Water runs off the higher 
elevations very rapidly, causing the 
natural drainage system to overflow 
with rushing floodwaters and their 
deadly cargo of rocks, mud, 
smashed trees, and other debris. 

—Use your maps. Know where 
you are, and whether you are on 
locally low ground. Remember: You 
don't have to be at the bottom of a 
hill to be a target for the dangers of 
flash flooding. 

—Know where the high ground is 
and how to get there in a hurry. 
Remember: Many roads and trails 
parallel existing drainage patterns, 
and may be swept away by flood 
waters. 

—Stay out of flooded areas; the 
water may still be rising, and the 
current is usually swift. Never try 
to cross a flowing stream on foot if 
the water is above your knees. 

—Abandon stalled vehicles in 
flooded areas if you can do so 
safely. Flood waters may rise and 
sweep the vehicle (and its occu- 
pants) away. Many deaths have re- 
sulted from attempts to move stalled 
vehicles. 

—Keep alert to signs of wet 
weather, either rain where you are 
or signs of rain—thunder and light- 
ning—nearby or in distant hills. Be 
especially alert at night. A flash 
flood can catch you while you sleep. 

—Keep as informed as you can. 
Stay tuned to radio or television sta- 
tions in the area for information on 
developing weather and flood con- 
ditions. 

If you are out of range of broad- 
cast information, be sure to watch 
for these indicators of flash flood- 





ing; increased speed of river flow;-: 


steady or rapid rise in river level. 
Be prepared to move to safety. 


Contact: Charles G. Thomas, Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 


Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has begun mapping the wetlands 
of the United States. The National 
Wetland Inventory is the first com- 
prehensive Federal survey of the 
Nation’s wetlands since 1954. De- 
velopment has consumed and modi- 
fied much wetland habitat since 
that time. Experts recognized the 
need to update the national survey 
several years ago, and preparations 
for operational mapping started in 
1975. 

During fiscal year 1977 the in- 
ventory staff will classify and map 
all coastal wetlands of the United 
States, as well as parts of the Da- 
kota prairie pothole and Mississippi 
delta regions. Starting in Florida, 
the inventory staff expects to com- 
plete the entire United States by the 
end of 1979. 

The New National Wetlands In- 

ventory will maintain a data base 
in both map and computer form. 
Computers should simplify future 
updating. Preliminary preparations 
for the survey have resulted in sev- 
eral publications. 
Contact: Information Transfer Spe- 
cialist, Office of Biological Services, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20240. 


Bureau of Land Management 

In addition to the large natural 
and primitive areas the Bureau of 
Land Management is required to 
consider for wilderness designation, 
BLM also has established a num- 
ber of smaller natural areas on pub- 
lic domain lands. Some examples 
include: 

Brewer Spruce Research Natural 
Area. Established in 1965, this 210- 
acre area typifies high-elevation, 


mixed conifer forest as found in 
the Siskiyou Mountains. It is located 
in Josephine County, Oreg., and is 
administered by the Medford Dis- 
trict of BLM. It lies within the Deer 
Creek Planning Unit of the Apple- 
gate Resource Management Area. 

Horse Ridge Research Natural 
Area. This example of western 
juniper-big sagebrush vegetation 
was established in March 1967. The 
600-acre tract is located in Des- 
chutes County, Oreg. It is admin- 
istered by the Prineville District of 
BLM in Prineville, Oreg. 

Myrtle Island Research Natural 
Area. This 28-acre island, estab- 
lished in September 1951, preserved 
an old-growth stand of California- 
laurel (Umbellularia californica). Lo- 
cated in Douglas County, Oreg., the 
area is administered by the Rose- 
burg District of BLM in Roseburg, 
Oreg. 

Cherry Creek Research Natural 
Area. This 590-acre area was estab- 
lished in February 1965. It typifies 
virgin and old-growth Douglas fir- 
western hemlock stands as they 
occur on sedimentary materials in 
the southwestern Oregon Coast 
Ranges. The area is located in Coos 
County, Oreg., and is administered 
by the Coos Bay District of BLM. 
Contact: Roy Stauth, Public Affairs 
Office, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, State Office, P.O. Box 2965, 
Portland, Oreg. 97208. 


National Park Service 

Three national parks and three 
national forest areas recently were 
the first areas in the United States 
to be officially recognized as Bio- 
sphere Reserves. 

The Biosphere Reserve project is 
an effort of the international Man 
and the Biosphere Program to pro- 
tect representative segments of the 
world’s natural regions as major 
centers for plant and animal preser- 
vation, environmental research and 
education. 

The six designated areas are 
Coweeta Experimental Forest, N.C.; 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Tenn.-N.C.; Hubbard Brook 


Experimental Forest, N.H.; Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla.; Virgin 
Island National Park, V.I.; and 
Luquillo Experimental Forest, Puerto 
Rico. 

The Biosphere Reserve project 
was established in 1973 under 
UNESCO's auspices. Its purpose is 
to establish an international network 
of protected areas, representing the 
major natural regions of the world, 
which can be used for ecological 
research, monitoring, training and 
education. Biosphere reserves in- 
clude two categories: natural eco- 
systems where human influence is 
slight, and man-modified eco- 
systems. The Biosphere Reserve 
project differs from other conserva- 
tion or preservation projects in that 
the projects also provide opportu- 
nity for the testing and demonstra- 
tion of various resource manage- 
ment practices. 

Over 40 nations throughout the 
world are participating in the Bio- 
sphere Reserve project, and to 
date have proposed more than 200 
areas for designation as Biosphere 
Reserves. In addition to the six 
areas in the United States which 
have been officially recognized by 
UNESCO, another 22 areas on lands 
administered by the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture have been 
approved for Biosphere Reserve 
designation. 

Contact: National Park Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, or U.S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 


Wilderness Areas. Since the be- 
ginning of the National Park System, 
the parks have always contained 
large natural areas intended to be 
preserved untouched. Today, wil- 
derness hearings in the field and 
in Washington have been held at a 
time of mounting pressure for use. 
Still, many thousands of citizens 
and park users seem to be saying 
“... the best park plan is to keep 
these areas with reasonable access 
but otherwise unspoiled so we can 
experience and enjoy nature and 
natural processes and draw from 
them their infinite benefits. The 





present level of park development 
is not sufficient.” 

This was particularly evident at 
Isle Royale National Park where 98 
per cent of the island was desig- 
nated wilderness, and at Point 
Reyes National Seashore where 50 
per cent of this area on the fringe 
of San Francisco will now be pre- 
served and managed as wilderness. 
The people there see Point Reyes 
as the most significant coastal area 
of California which can still be kept 
in natural condition. Not only was 
wilderness designated at Point 
Reyes, but the establishing act was 
amended to strengthen the mandate 
for preservation of the natural en- 
vironment at this national seashore. 

The reports of the Congressional 
Committees which accompanied the 
legislation give further direction re- 
garding wilderness management. 
The reports point out that wilder- 
ness designation does not change 
the earlier National Park System 
Classification but is to ‘. . . provide 
an even higher ‘evel of resource 
protection, and a near absolute cur- 
tailment of development.” The re- 
ports add that “. . . when the im- 
print of man himself becomes too 
severe, limitations on his numbers 
and methods of use may be im- 
posed, to assure wilderness char- 
acter of the area.” 

The reports recognize the exist- 
ing Isle Royale trail shelters as non- 
conforming elements in wilderness 
which should be phased out; and 
at the same time, they recognize 
that a historic cabin at Saguaro Na- 
tional Monument could be retained 
in the Saguaro Wilderness. The re- 
ports also recognize the need for 
artificial wildlife watering devices in 
the Joshua Tree Wilderness and the 
Badlands Wilderness, and also that 
prescribed burning may be “.. . 
carried out as a part of a manage- 
ment program to maintain the re- 
sources of the area.” 

In Olympic National Park, Wash., 
a program by the National Park 
Service to remove old trail shelters 
from the wilderness area recently 
drew a storm of protest from park 
users. The program was interrupted 
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after about one-fourth of the shel- 
ters had been removed. A group 
called Friends of Olympic Trail 
Shelters is campaigning to collect 
funds for rebuilding the shelters. 
The Wilderness Act as interpreted 
by the National Park Service ex- 
cludes man-made structures from 
wilderness areas. 


Contact: National Park Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, on this 
and the three following summaries. 


The National Park Service plans 
a full environmental impact state- 
ment before taking action on the 
proposed elimination of burros from 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. 
The plan to rid the national park 
of its burgeoning burro population 
was first proposed last December 
in an environmental assessment 
that said the feral (non-native) ani- 
mals were destroying the natural 
ecology of the park. The proposal 
which called for elimination of the 
burros by shooting drew strong re- 
action from the public, but has been 
generally supported by a number of 
conservation groups. 

The wide range of comments on 
the assessment demonstrated great 
differences in reaction to any plan 
to control the burro population of 
the park. The comments also showed 
a widespread misunderstanding of 
the nature of the burro problem and 
even of the nature of the terrain of 
the park. 

According to the assessment the 
burros have caused significant en- 
vironmental damage to the park by 
tearing up the ground cover vital 
to preventing erosion. This ground 
cover also provides a natural habi- 
tat for many small rodents as well 
as fostering the growth of vegeta- 
tion essential for such native ani- 


Alaska’s Lake Clark area has been 
proposed for National Park status. 


mals as the Bighorn sheep. In 
addition, the burros have polluted 
the inner canyon’s water supply 
rendering it unfit to drink. 

For the additional environmental 
study Park Service officials have 
targeted three major goals: first, 
they will attempt to refine their 
knowledge of the precise numbers 
and locations of burros within the 
park as present estimates vary 
widely. Second, they will focus on 
the effects of the burros on native 
populations of Bighorn sheep and 
other park wildlife. Third, they will 
seek to define those areas of the 
park which have suffered—and are 
continuing to suffer—the most sig- 
nificant environmental damage. 

Expansion of Redwood National 
Park. Secretary of the Interior Cecil 
D. Andrus recently announced that 
the Carter Administration is giving 
the highest priority to a compre- 
hensive proposal to expand Red- 
wood National Park in northern 
California. 

In an effort to halt redwood har- 
vesting in areas bordering present 
park boundaries. the Secretary in 
late March asked timber companies 
for a 6-month moratorium on cutting 
in these areas. The timber com- 
panies initially rejected the Secre- 
tary's request. 

Redwood National Park contains 
approximately 58,000 acres close to 
northern California’s coastline. In 
its effort to protect some of the 
world’s tallest and oldest living 
creatures, Congress was—and still 
is—faced wiih extremely high land 
acquisition costs due to the value 





of old-growth redwoods as com- 
mercial timber. 

Money to acquire land for the 
park has reached the limit author- 
ized by law. Bills have been intro- 
duced by individual Congressmen 
to expand the park boundaries, but 
without tangible results, largely be- 
cause of high costs of acquisition. 

The compromise boundaries 
adopted by Congress when it 
created the park in 1968 left the 
Redwood Creek portion at the 
southern tip of the park especially 
vulnerable to damage from logging 
of trees on steep slopes above the 
creek and outside the park limits. 
National Park Service reports made 
at the request of Congress and with 
the help of hydrologists from the 
U.S. Geological Survey have docu- 
mented some of the results: heavy 
siltation of Redwood Creek and its 
tributaries, accelerated runoff of 
water during rainy seasons, swollen 
streams and the undermining of 
some of the finest trees, which tend 
to grow beside the creeks. In addi- 
tion, there is visible and audible 
impact to visitors within the park 
who can see and hear redwoods 
outside the boundary being felled 
and hauled away. 

The Redwood Creek portion of 
the park includes a strip of land 
only one-half mile wide and seven 
miles long, bounded by private 
holdings which are subject to clear- 
cut logging. This part of the park, 
sometimes called “the Worm’ be- 
cause of its shape on the map, con- 
tains a grove which includes sev- 
eral of the world’s tallest remaining 
specimens of the California Coast 
Redwood (a species related to, but 
taller and slimmer than, the giant 
sequoia trees found farther inland 
on the Sierra Nevada slopes). 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

April 2, 1977, marked the 15th 
anniversary of the creation of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. Not- 
ing the birthday, Acting Director 
Mary Lou Grier issued the following 
statements: 

“On this, the 15th Anniversary of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 


it is appropriate that we take pride 
in past accomplishments. 

“The rearview reflection is most 
gratifying: 

—Some 3 million acres acquired 
with assistance from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund for out- 
door recreation at local, county, 
State, and Federal levels; 

—Thousands of development 
projects through the Fund—ranging 
from tot-lots and trails, to vast park 
and swimming pool complexes; 

—A growing network of national 
scenic and recreation trails; 

—Preservation, protection, and 
public recreation opportunity along 
hundreds of miles of wild, scenic, 
and recreational rivers; 

—Programs of study, planning, 
awareness, assistance, cooperation, 
and coordination, which have 
touched and enhanced the lives of 
virtually all Americans. 

“Looking to the future, | see ex- 
panding and exciting roles for the 
people of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. There will come broader 
and brighter challenges and com- 
mitments, new dimensions, fresh 
initiatives.” 


Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. Over the 12 years since its 
inception, the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund has been used to 
help acquire a large number of 
preserves, natural areas, large parks 
to be kept in natural condition, and 
wilderness. Some examples follow: 

Secretary Andrus on February 
28, 1977, announced a $2,280,925 
grant to assist Maine in acquiring 
approximately 8,600 acres within 
an area known as the Bigelow 
Preserve. The Federal Land and 
Water Conservation Fund grant was 
matched by the State and land 
donations by the J. M. Huber Cor- 
poration and Scott Paper Company. 
The Bigelow Preserve will eventu- 
ally encompass 40,000 acres, pro- 
tecting 17 miles of the Appalachian 
Trail and preserving lands above 
2,500-foot elevation which have 
been designated a National Natural 
Landmark. 


A $100,000 grant to the State of 
Virginia is helping to acquire 230 
acres of right-of-way for the Appa- 
lachian Trail. The land purchase 
lies along 9 miles of the Appala- 
chian National Scenic Trail. 

In mid-1976, a grant for $450,000 
helped the Indiana Department of 
Natural Resources acquire the larg- 
est tract of original prairie remain- 
ing in the State. The 300-acre tract, 
located in the towns of Griffith, 
Schererville, and Highland in Lake 
County, Ind., has been designated 
the “Hoosier Prairie State Nature 
Preserve.” 


A $2,120,000 Land and Water 
Conservation Fund grant to the 
State of Maryland helped acquire 
lands on Wye Island in the Chesa- 
peake Bay. The island boasts abun- 
dant wildlife species, including the 
endangered Delmarva Fox Squirrel. 
To protect the natural character of 
the island, the Maryland Department 
of Natural Resources will manage 
it as a natural resources manage- 
ment area. 


Also, in mid-1976, a grant of 
$1,450,000 from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund helped Montana 
acquire 54,165 acres of a total 
112,000 acres available in the Mt. 
Haggin Livestock Ranch near Ana- 
conda, Mont. A cooperative effort 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, the State of Montana, the 
U.S. Forest Service, and The Nature 
Conservancy is designed to acquire 
the whole tract. The State for $2.9 
million will purchase lands first ob- 
tained from the landowner by The 
Nature Conservancy. The U.S. For- 
est Service, using the Federal por- 
tion of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, plans to acquire an 
additional 22,000 acres from the 
Conservancy under special author- 
ization by the Congress. The Con- 
servancy also is securing a 5-year 
option for the remaining 35,835 
acres destined to be purchased 
eventually by the Forest Service. 
The State lands will be maintained 
in natural state by the Department 
of Fish and Game for public hunt- 
ing, fishing, and backpacking. The 
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TVA’s Stiner’s Woods Small Wild Area 
in east Tennessee is one of 17 with 
unique natural features protected by the 
agency. 


Forest Service purchases eventu- 
ally will be studied for possible 
addition to the adjacent Anaconda- 
Pintlar Wilderness Area. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 

Few places in the Tennessee Val- 
ley qualify as major wilderness, but 
residents can still take a break from 
the hectic life of crowded cities and 
escape to a “wilderness experi- 
ence” in one of TVA’s Small Wild 
Areas. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) has designated some 17 
Small Wild Areas, ranging in size 
from 8 to 300 acres on its reservoir 
lands, to be protected and made 
available for compatible public use. 

Sites were selected when the 
program was started in the early 
1970’s on the basis of unique nat- 
ural features, including waterfalls, 
caves, sinkholes, ravines, springs, 
panoramic views, and uncommon 
plant communities. To preserve the 
natural character of the areas, TVA 
provides minimum development— 
foot trails, modest parking lots, and 
essential signs. 

All of the 17 sites are within a 
2-hour drive of the major cities in 
the Tennessee Valley region, which 
includes parts of counties in Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. Six of the Small Wild 
Areas are for public use. They in- 
clude River Bluff, Beech Island, and 
Stiner’s Woods, near Knoxville, 


Tenn.; Lady Finger Bluff and Mc- 
Cuiston Woods, near TVA’s Land 
Between The Lakes in west Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; and “Old 
First Quarters’”’ Ravine near Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. 

East Tennessee's. Beech Island, 
a 12-acre peninsula on Norris Lake, 
in Union County, Tenn., features 
upland hardwoods, shortleaf pine, 
wildflowers, and small wildlife. A 
somewhat more secluded Small 
Wild Area is Stiner’s Woods, also in 
Union County. It features an uncom- 
monly large canebrake, numerous 
wildflowers, limestone rock forma- 
tions, sinkholes, and mixed hard- 
wood climax forest of beech, oak, 
and walnut. The 125-acre River 
Bluff Small Wild Area on Norris Dam 
Reservation rises above the pictur- 
esque Clinch River below Norris 
Dam and contains steep bluff and 
rock outcroppings, old growth hard- 
woods, pine plantations, and a va- 
riety of wildflowers and ferns. The 
3-mile River Bluff Trail, which lies 
within the area, has been desig- 
nated a National Recreation Trail. 

Near Land Between The Lakes, 
TVA’s 170,000-acre outdoor recrea- 
tion and environmental education 
demonstration area, is the Lady 
Finger Bluff Small Wild Area in 
Perry County, Tenn. Limestone 
bluffs capped with gnarled cedars 
and upland hardwoods are unique 
features in this 49-acre setting over- 
looking Kentucky Lake. McCuiston 
Woods, near Murray, Ky., is a 29- 
acre bottomland forest inhabited by 
deer, beaver, squirrel, and rabbit. 

Locally renowned as a rich pocket 
of wildflowers, the ‘‘Old First Quar- 
ters” Ravine Small Wild Area on 
the Muscle Shoals Reservation in 
north Alabama was at one time the 
site of CCC-TVA work camps. Man- 
made features making this 24-acre 
area historically unique are check 
dams, wood bridges, and old CCC 
stone steps. 
Contact: Thomas H. Ripley, Direc- 
tor, Division of Forestry, Fisheries 
and Wildlife Development, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Norris, Tenn. 
37828. 


Legislative 
Report 


The 94th Congress in 1975 and 
1976 added to the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System 36 areas 
including 2,166,830 acres. The acts 
involved include: 

Flat Tops Wilderness, Colo., Act 
of December 12, 1975, designated 
Flat Tops Wilderness including ap- 
proximately 235,230 acres within 
the Routt and White River National 
Forests. P.L. 94-146 (89 Stat. 802). 

Hells Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Act of December 31, 1975, 
designated approximately 194,000 
acres as Hells Canyon Wilderness 
within a 662,000-acre National Rec- 
reation Area established by the 
same act and provided for study of 
an additional 110,000 acres as po- 
tential wilderness. P.L. 94-199 (89 
Stat. 1117). 

Eagles Nest Wilderness, Colo., 
Act of July 12, 1976, designated the 
Eagles Nest Wilderness including 
approximately 123,910 acres within 
the Arapaho and White River Na- 
tional Forests. P.L. 94-352 (90 Stat. 
870). 

Alpine Lakes Wilderness, Wash., 
Act of July 12, 1976, designated the 
303,508-acre Alpine Lakes Wilder- 
ness within the Mount Baker- 
Snoqualmie and Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forests, Wash. P.L. 94-357 
(90 Stat. 905). 

To Designate Certain Lands as 
Wilderness, Act of October 19, 
1976, designated as wilderness 16 
units in the National Wildlife Refuge 
System, and 3 units in the National 
Forest System; also designated 8 
wilderness study areas within the 
National Forest System. P.L. 94-557 
(90 Stat. 2729). 

To Designate Certain Lands as 
Wilderness, Act of October 20, 
1976, designated as_ wilderness 
lands within 13 units of the National 
Park System and revised bound- 
aries of 3 of the 13 areas. P.L. 94—- 
567 (90 Stat. 2692). 





Recreation 
Personalities 


New Team at Interior 

Cecil D. Andrus, a former Gover- 
nor of Idaho who was reelected in 
1974 to a second term by the larg- 
est margin in the State’s history, 
was sworn into office as the 42nd 
Secretary of the Interior January 23, 
1977. He received unanimous con- 
firmation for that position by the 
U.S. Senate January 20, 1977. 

James A. Joseph, 41, of Colum- 
bus, Ind., will serve as Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Since 1972, 
he has been Vice President of Cum- 
mins Engine Company and President 
of Cummins Engine Foundation, 
both based in Columbus, Ind. 

Leo M. Krulitz, 38, also of Colum- 
bus, Ind., is the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Solicitor. Krulitz since 1969 
has been with Irwin Management 
Company of Columbus, serving as 
its Vice President and Manager 
since 1974. 

Robert L. Herbst, 41, Commis- 
sioner of the Minnesota Department 
of Natural Resources since 1971, is 
the new Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Fish and Wildlife and 
Parks. He formerly was National 
Executive Director of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. 

Guy Richard Martin, 34, Commis- 
sioner of Natural Resources of the 
State of Alaska since 1975, is the 
new Interior Assistant Secretary for 
Land and Water Resources. 

Chris T. Delaporte, 35, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., will serve as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. He was formerly Okla- 
homa’s State Parks Director and 
Executive Director of the North 
Georgia Mountains Authority from 
1969-71. He is a graduate of Okla- 
homa State University and a former 
Captain in the U.S. Air Force. Mr. 
Delaporte was named Oklahoma's 
outstanding public administrator in 
1976 by the Oklahoma Chapter of 
the American Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. 


Secretary Andrus has announced 
appointment of Field Representa- 
tives in Atlanta, Ga., Denver, Colo., 
Seattle, Wash., and Anchorage 
Alaska. Roy K. Wood, most recently 
with the Georgia Heritage Trust and 
formerly a Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation Regional Director, will head 
the Atlanta office. John Hough, who 
served as Administrative Assistant 
and Chief Natural Resources Policy 
Adviser to Andrus in Idaho, will head 
the Seattle office. Robert S. San- 
chez, Jr., formerly Administrative 
Assistant to New Mexico’s Governor 
Jerry Apodaca from 1974-77, heads 
the Denver office. Jerry C. Gilliland 
of Boise, Idaho, will be the Secre- 
tary’s special assistant in Alaska. 


U.S. Forest Service 

Dr. Adrian M. Gilbert, Director of 
Policy Analysis in the Washington, 
D.C., headquarters of the Forest 
Service, has been named to the 
newly created position of Staff As- 
sistant to the Deputy Chief for Pro- 
grams and Legislation. He will con- 
duct special studies, provide advice 
on implementation and conse- 
quences of proposed and new leg- 
islation, and serve as systems 
coordinator for Programs and Leg- 
islation. 

Everett L. Towle, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Aviation and Fire Manage- 
ment in Forest Service headquar- 
ters, succeeds Gilbert as Director 
of the Policy Analysis Staff. 

Harold K. “Ken” Cordell has been 
employed by the Southeastern For- 
est Experiment Station as leader of 
the Station’s recreation research 
project. Located on the campus of 
Clemson University, Clemson, S.C., 
the project is titled ‘Coordinating 
Public and Private Supply of Forest 
Recreation.” 


Transportation 

Bill Wilkinson, formerly engaged 
in planning and design of bicycle 
facilities for Fairfax County, Va., is 
the new coordinator of bicycle ac- 
tivities for the Office of Environment, 
Safety and Consumer Affairs, U.S. 
Department of Transportation. He 
succeeds Marie Birnbaum. 


Chris Therral Delaporte (left) is wel- 
comed as Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Director by Robert L. Herbst, Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks. 


Dale R. Christiansen 


David Kenney 


State and Local Actions 

Dale R. Christiansen has become 
Director of the Idaho Department of 
Parks and Recreation and State Li- 
aison Officer to the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. He formerly was 
Superintendent of Portland, Ore- 
aon's parks and recreation. 

David Kenney has been appointed 
Director of the Illinois Department 
of Conservation and State Liaison 
Officer. He formerly was associated 
with Southern Illinois University 
since 1951. He succeeds John C. 
McGuire." 

Sandra S.:Thompson has become 
Secretary of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Culture, Recreation and 
Tourism and State Liaison Officer. 
She has held a number of signifi- 
cant offices and assignments in the 





Sandra Thompson 


Eugene T. Mahoney 


William P. Brougham 


State, including State Coordinator 
of the Louisiana Trails Advisory 
Council, and Director of the Gover- 
nor’s Beautification Program. She 
recently received the Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson award for excellence in 
the environmental field, one of only 
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14 women in the Nation to receive 
the award since its inception in 
1968. 

Jim Wicks is new Trails Coordi- 
nator for Michigan’s Department of 
Natural Resources. He is a 16-year 
veteran of the department and is the 
first to hold the new position. 

Eugene T. Mahoney is the new 
Director of the Nebraska Game and 
Parks Commission and State Liai- 
son Officer to the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. Mahoney resigned 
from the State Legislature after 15 
years; he was currently Chairman 
of the Legislative Council's Execu- 
tive Board. 

Donald G. Olson now heads 
Ohio’s Office of Outdoor Recreation 
Services in the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources. The office is re- 
sponsible for the Statewide Com- 
prehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan, 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Grants, environmental assessment, 
and recreation planning on State 
lands. 

William B. DePass, Jr., has been 
appointed State Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation Officer within the South 
Carolina Department of Parks, Rec- 
reation and Tourism and State Liai- 
son Officer to the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. DePass succeeds 
the late Col. John A. May, Director 
for almost 10 years. 

Martha Mclnnis, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Alabama Environmental 
Quality Association, has been 
elected Chairman of the Bartram 
Trail Conference by delegates from 
the southeastern States. 

The Borough of Charleroi, Pa., 
in 1976 was the first community 
ever to receive the Department of 
the Interior's Outdoor Recreation 
Achievement Award. Charleroi offi- 
cials have promoted use of the 
Monongahela River and its shores 
by sponsoring a variety of programs 
and events, and developing a park 
along the river. 


Individual Awards 

Jackie Spencer, Carrizozo, N. 
Mex., received the Department of 
the Interior's Public Service Award 
in 1976 for outstanding and dedi- 
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William B. DePass, Jr. 


cated service to the citizens of the 
community and State. She has do- 
nated over a million dollars for rec- 
reation facilities since 1960 in an 
area where there previously were 
few recreation or park areas. 

Genevieve Gillette recently was 
honored by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources for more 
than 50 years of conservation work. 
Governor William G. Milliken headed 
a list of dignitaries at a ceremony 
dedicating E. Genevieve Gillette Na- 
ture Center in P. J. Hoffmaster State 
Park. The 78-year-old activist helped 
to acquire lands for Ludington State 
Park, and worked to establish other 
State and regional parks and Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes National Lakeshore. 

William P. Broughman in 1976 
received the Colorado Parks and 
Recreation Division's highest award, 
“Parks Man of the Year.’’ Brough- 
man is the Division’s Metro Regional 
Manager and has served with the 
Parks Division since 1968. 


Outdoor Recreation 
Technical Assistance 
Clearinghouse 

As part of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation Technical As- 
sistance Program, the Bureau 
maintains a clearinghouse of in- 
formation on different facets of 
outdoor recreation and related 
environmental concerns. This in- 
formation is available to all levels 
of government, private interests, 
and private individuals active in 
outdoor recreation. 

The Clearinghouse is presently 
seeking new sources that would 
be interested in providing cur- 
rent printed materials. The mail- 
ing address is: Division of Co- 
operative Services, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20240. 
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